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THE ART ASSOCIATION OF 
INDIANAPOLIS 


A RETROSPECT 
By Mrs. May Wright Sewall 


Beginnings are not only always difficult, but they are usu- 
ally small and obscure. So easily is documentary evidence 
of origins lost that we are fortunate, at the end of twenty- 
three years of organic life, to be able to trace the influences 
in which our Association originated. 

It was in the winter of 1881 that Mrs. Nancy H. Adsit, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, first came to us with a series of 
illustrated lectures on ceramics. The impression produced 
by her was so strong, the interest which she awakened so 
permanent, that two years later it was relatively easy to ar- 
range for Mrs. Adsit to give a series of lectures on etchings 
and engravings, 

The latter part of the winter of 1882-3 was covered by 
the second visit of Mrs. Adsit, who illustrated her talks with 
portfolios of the best examples of the engraver’s skill and 
the etcher’s genius. On the occasion of her last lecture, 
Mrs. Adsit’s hostess, Mrs. Sewall, who had assumed the en- 
tire responsibility for both this and her former engagement, 
invited all present who were interested to meet at her house 
to discuss the organization of a society for the study and 
promotion of art. The proposition received a cordial re- 
sponse. 

The first meeting was held early in March, of 1883, and a 
committee of ten was elected from the number present to 
draw up a constitution and a plan of work. This committee 
held ten hard-working meetings, and the result of its de- 
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liberations was a constitution which was adopted at a public 
meeting called on May 7, 1883, at the Denison Hotel, to 
which all art-loving people resident in Indianapolis were in- 
vited. The Constitution provided for both working and co- 
operating members. Mrs. Adsit had been teacher as well as 
lecturer, and it was due to her vital influence that the or- 
ganizers of the Art Association were inspired with an ambi- 
tion to become producers as well as appreciators of art. The 
working members were, therefore, divided into three groups: 
Colorists, Etchers, and Students of the History and Litera- 
ture of Art. *The Constitution and Plan of Work adopted 
on that date are the basis of the Articles of Association under 
which the organization exists to-day; and the originals have 
been modified no more than the constitutions and standing 
rules of most societies are modified by circumstances within 
a similar period of time. On October 11, 1883, the Associa- 
tion was incorporated, and under the leadership of the fol- 
lowing officers and directors, who had been elected at the 
May meeting, it began its useful career wie a membership 
numbering fifty-four : 

Mr. Albert E. Fletcher, President. 

Mrs. Mary Sharpe Moore, Mrs. Laurel Locke Fletcher 
and Mrs. Mary Sanders Judah, Vice-Presidents. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Recording Secretary. 

Miss Anna Dunlop, Treasurer. 

Mr. H. B. Palmer, Corresponding Secretary. 


ADDITIONAL DIRECTORS. 


Mrs. Esther M. Bradshaw, Dr. Henry Jameson, 

Rev. N. A. Hyde, Miss Sue M. Ketcham, 

Mr. Thomas E. Hibben, Mrs. Mary A. Pratt, 
Miss Belle M. Sharpe. | 


*See page 42. > 
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HEADS OF GROUPS. 


Colorists—Mr. Thomas E. Hibben, 
Etchers—Mrs. Mary A. Pratt, 
Students—Miss Belle M. Sharpe. 


Realizing that the art instinct “grows by what it feeds 
upon,” and that people can learn to love art and to distin- 
guish between the good and the bad in it only by seeing what 
is good, the Association determined to provide a loan ex- 
hibition of pictures. Miss Sue M. Ketcham, who was elect- 
ed to direct this exhibit, was empowered to go to New York 
and secure the best works available. As a result of great 
zeal and energy, Miss Ketcham collected four hundred and 
fifty-three paintings from the easels of one hundred and 
thirty-seven artists, many of whom stand at the head of their 
profession in this country. 

During the three weeks of November, 1883, that this first 
exhibit continued, the rooms wherein it was held became a 
headquarters of all the art feeling in the city and adjacent to 
it; and under the molding influence of this concentrated 
sentiment a higher conception of their mission was devel- 
oped in the directors of the Association. They had decided 
already that it was their duty to provide opportunities for 
the public to look at pictures; hence the exhibit. They now 
saw it to be their duty to provide opportunity for instruction 
in art; hence an art school was conceived. The school 
opened on January 10, 1884, with Mr. Charles F. McDon- 
ald, of the Chicago Art League, and Miss Sue M. Ketcham 
as teachers. The business management of the school was 
assigned to a committee of directors, viz.: Miss Anna Dun- 
lop, Mr. Henry S. Fraser and Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 
The school* continued but two years, and the minutes of 
the Association for this period are very gloomy reading; 


*See article page 35. 
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the teachers were efficient and devoted, the business manage- 
ment hopeful and untiring; but without proper quarters, 
without endowment, without material, the school could not 
be maintained longer ; and the year following its close special 
entertainments were given under the auspices of the board 
to liquidate the debts incurred by the school. Although the 
school continued only two years, and was closed because its 
proceeds were constantly increasing deficits, it did some 
good work of permanent value to this community. Among 
its students whose subsequent careers have proved that it 
was worth while to have made a place for them to study are 
Mr. Gruelle and Miss King, whose own annual exhibits have 
long been of public interest. 

The burden of supporting the school made an exhibit in 
1884 impossible. In 1885 Mr. Thomas E, Hibben was ap- 
pointed the director of an exhibit of the works of the 
“Hoosier Colony” in Munchen. The catalogue was illus- 
trated with etchings by the Bohé Club—a local coterie of 
amateurs—and it merits mention here because the talent 
displayed in the illustrations, as well as in the exhibit itself, 
stirred the local pride of Indianapolis and aroused in it a 
recognition of the possibilities of its own people in art. 

From 1885 the art exhibit became an important event; 
this so-called annual exhibit usually occurred in the spring 
and lasted a month. The exhibits of ’86 and ’87 were un- 
der the direction of Mr. Wendell Stanton Howard; that of 
’88 was managed by the Board; those of ’89 and ’90 by Miss 
Isabel R. Edgar; those of ’91 and ’92 by Mr. J. Harrison 
Mills, secretary of the New York Art Guild; those of ’93, 
94 and ’95 by committees chosen from the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

In the annual exhibits* held during the first twelve years 
over four thousand paintings were shown, including, among 


*See page SI. . 
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many most creditable and pleasing works, a few master- 
pieces of both American and foreign artists. Besides these 
annual exhibits, there were held every year from one to three 
minor exhibits* of etchings, engravings, laces, embroideries, 
tapestries, fabrics, pottery, casts, carvings and architectural 
drawings. Such exhibits were in charge of special commit- 
tees, and lasted from three days to one week. During the 
first twelve years twenty-eight such exhibits were arranged, 
in which several thousand artistic articles, designs and fab- 
rics were shown. 

During the same period there were given, under the aus- 
pices of the Art Association, six courses of lectures,* with a 
total of twenty-four separate talks. 

All this time the financial resources of the Association 
were limited to membership fees and to such proceeds as 
might accrue from exhibits, school and entertainments, 

During these first twelve years monthly meetings of the 
Association were arranged, at which papers were presented 
on the history of art, artists and correlative topics. Later 
such meetings were dropped. The Association, as such, was 
convened only twice during the year; once, in honor of what 
was called the President’s Reception, and at the close of the 
year at an annual business session, when the annual reports 
of officers and committees were received and directors elect- 
ed to succeed those whose terms of office had expired. 

From 1883 to 1890 the monthly meetings of the Board 
of Directors were held at private houses, usually at the resi- 
dence of the President, while the annual and other meetings 
of the whole Association generally were convened at the 
Denison Hotel. From 1890 to 1896 the meetings of the 
Board were held, by the courtesy of the Columbia Club, at 
its club house, on Monument Place, and the Columbia Club, 
for the same period, was the hospitable custodian of the pic- 
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tures belonging to the Art Association. During this time 
the President’s Keception and general and special meetings 
of the Association were held at the Propyleum. Owing to 
the fact that it seemed desirable to have the Board of Di- 
rectors and the Association meet in the building where the 
exhibits were held, in October, 1896, the pictures of the As- 
sociation were removed from the Columbia Club to the 
Propyleum, which from that time was considered the head- 
quarters of the Association, until it moved into its own 
building, February II, 1902. 

From time to time the Association received diatigaaiiied 
guests; for example, in the winter of 1890 Miss Harriet G. 
Hosmer was the guest of the Association, and in 1897, at 
the President’s Reception, this famous sculptor was again 
the guest of honor, the Countess di Brazza also being pres- 
ent. 

The first list of officers, previously given, shows that at 
the outset it was intended that men and women in about 
equal numbers should be charged with an enterprise which 
its originators desired to have so conducted that it would 
appeal to the entire community, and not contract to the lim- 
ited numbers and exclusive character of a club. In a rela- 
tively new community, largely devoted to manufacturing 
and commercial interests, the number of men in whom taste 
and leisure for official service in such an organization com- 
bine is small. This explains the activity of the women on 
the board. 

The activity of Indianapolis women in all of the local 
movements which have tended toward sounder culture and 
larger opportunity is thus commented upon by Meredith 
Nicholson, in an article entitled, “Indianapolis, a City of 
Homes,” which may be found in the June “Atlantic” of 
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1904. From an enumeration of the services of women to 
this community, I quote these sentences: 

“The women of Indianapolis have aided greatly in fash- 
ioning the city into an enlightened community.” * * * 
“They have been the mainstay of the Indianapolis Art As- 
sociation.” 

The first president soon resigned, and Rev. N. A. Hyde 
held the office until April, 1893, when, upon his resignation, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall was elected to succeed him. 
‘While the policy has been to retain in office those whose en- 
thusiasm bears the test of time, and whose efficiency has 
been proved and increased by experience, yet some valuable 
officers have been removed by death, and new recruits have 
been developed under the influence of the Association. The 
constitution, amended from time to time, provides for a 
board of twenty-one directors. A reorganization was ef- 
fected April 5, 1892, under new articles of association, in- 
creasing the privileges and powers of the corporation. 
These, slightly amended, still serve to govern the society. 

Of the present board one only has served since the organi- 
zation of the Association, viz.: Mrs. Sewall. It is undoubt- 
edly an element in the success of the Association that its 
originators have never lost heart, and that through periods 
of sacrifice and depression they have exhibited a confident 
spirit. Several whose connection with the Association does 
not date from its origin have been no less faithful and ef- 
ficient than the originators. 

It will not disparage others, for the list of reliables is too 
long for complete enumeration, to mention the efficient la- 
bors of Mmes. Addison C. Harris (our present president), 
Laura Fletcher Hodges (chairman of the Building and 
Grounds Committee), Mary Elder Blackledge and Rebecca 
Raymond Adams and Messrs. Steele, Lieber and Coffin, at 
present and for many years past on the board. Former 
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members of the board who have rendered distinguished 
service are Mrs: Myla Fletcher Ritzinger, Mrs. Eugenia 
Burford McOuat, Miss Mary Dean (for several years the 
corresponding secretary), Miss Anna Dunlop, the first, Mrs. 
Esther M. Bradshaw, the second, Mrs. Mary Bradshaw 
Hussey, the third, and Mrs. Lillian Wright Dean, the fourth 
treasurer, and Mmes. Bybee and Morss. These, with their 
coadjutors, have managed intermediate exhibits, encour- 
aged local artists, organized art classes and courses of lec- 
tures on art, and arranged and supervised excursions to cit- 
ies, near and remote, for the artistic culture of those taking 
them and for the pecuniary benefit of the Association. 

The original division into groups has been abandoned, and 
the entire membership is consolidated into one body, which 
is expected to apply its whole strength to any work under- 
taken. Upto 1897 a committee on scheme of work arranged 
a program for the year, which was published prior to the 
President’s Reception, an annual event commanding no 
mean social and artistic interest. 

Apparently the Association, in the first instance, failed in 
its effort to maintain an art school, but many successes can 
be attributed to that failure. Several young people who 
commenced their studies of art in it, there discovered the 
germs of their powers and continued their art education in 
New York, Paris and Munich, and the exhibits of the “Re- 
cent Work of Home Artists,’ made annually by the Art As- 
sociation, contain the products of many easels that were first 
set up in that humble art school. 

The Association, which began in 1883 with fifty-four 
members, in 1895 enrolled two hundred and seventeen, of 
whom thirteen were life members. During these twelve years 
nearly two hundred pictures were added to the treasures of 
private owners in the city by reason of the opportunities se- 
cured to them by the Association, which had bought, as the 
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nucleus of its own collection, seventeen pictures, including 
works from the hand of William M. Chase, Harry Chase, 
Gustave Wertheimer, Walter Shirlaw and other American 
and foreign artists of high merit. 

The influence of the good taste which has been expended 
and illustrated under the auspices of the Association will be 
found in the homes of the city. Above all, to this Associa- 
tion may be attributed an improved tone in the social life of 
the city. Nothing is so cosmopolitan in its tendency as art; 
where it flourishes, the provincial spirit declines; sect and 
party lines become faint as it becomes dominant. The art 
spirit is by no means dominant in Indianapolis, but it is felt 
as a vital force. 

The preceding pages attest to the activity of the Art As- 
sociation in what may be called its first period; a period of 
poverty, struggle, and growth. That it produced some im- 
pression upon the public mind during these hard years, is best 
proven by the recognition which it received from a quiet 
citizen, unknown to the majority of its members, whose 
own love of the beautiful, generosity, and perception that 
Indianapolis needed help in this more than in any other di- 
rection, made an epoch in the history of our Association. 

The story of Mr. Herron’s life is told in a separate paper 
by Mrs. Hodges. I refer to him only because the bequest 
left by him divides the history of the Art Association into 
two periods, the first of which terminated in May, 1895, 
when the death of Mr. Herron made it the duty of his exec- 
utor, Mr. A. P. Stanton, to communicate to the Association 
the fact that it was Mr. Herron’s heir. This news was re- 
ceived with surprised gratitude by the officers of the Associa- 
tion, who, on May 25, 1895, called a mass meeting at the 
Grand Opera House that the public might share the Associ- 
ation’s joy, and that other citizens might be stimulated by 
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Mr. Herron’s example to become in a noble sense promoters 
of art in this community. 

The stability of the Art Association is, to my mind, shown 
by nothing else in its career more clearly than by the patience 
with which those who had from its origin been constantly 
active in the promotion of its interests continued their hum- 
ble service with no indication that their heads could be 
turned by such sudden prospect of prosperity. It was well 
that the working members of the Art Association were of 
this fiber, for in some respects the years following the an- 
nouncement of the bequest were more trying than the pov- 
erty-stricken years which had preceded it. \ There were, for 
example, nearly two years and a half of silent struggle with 
the remote relatives of the deceased and of adroit fencing 
with attorneys and legislators who thought to make either 
fees or political capital out of abetting the contestants of the 
will. 

On September 30, 1897, the Association believed it had 
effected a settlement with the contestants of the will of its 
benefactor, and on October 12, 1897, this matter, which for 
more than two years had been an occasion of constant anxi- 
ety, was finally disposed of. The Association now feeling 
secure in the possession of means regarded as its next duty 
the consideration of investment and expenditure, and in 
March, 1899, a committee consisting of Mr. Hugh H. 
Hanna, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mr. A. P. Stanton, and 
Mr. C. E. Hollenbeck* submitted a plan for the Stayt 
of the funds as follows: 

First. The Art Treasure Fund of $150,000. 

Second. The Art School Fund of $10,000. 

Tiurd. Vhe Buildings and Grounds Fund of $65,000 

The adoption of this report brought the Association to 
the point where it became its duty to select a site for the Art 
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Building. Between April 11, 1899, when sites were first 
considered, and January 12, 1900, when the selection of site 
was first made, more than a score of properties, considered 
by various members of the board to be eligible, were care- 
fully considered, while three times that number received the 
cursory attention of the board. 

On January 12, 1900, Mrs. Sewall introduced a motion, 
which was seconded by Mrs. Morss, recommending the pur- 
chase of the Talbott property, or what was known as Tinker 
Place, at an expenditure from our own funds not exceeding 
$50,000. This motion was carried on roll call by eleven 
ayes to six noes. To secure a larger majority a reconsidera- 
tion was voted, when the original motion, enlarged by some 
modification, was passed by fourteen ayes to four noes. 

On motion of Mr. Malott, seconded by Mrs. Hodges, it 
was agreed that this vote should be considered unanimous. 
Decisive as this action seemed, events proved that it was the 
beginning and not the end of the board’s labors in fixing on 
a site. On February 13, 1900, it was discovered that there 
had developed so much opposition to the site chosen that the 
whole subject was reopened. The records show that at the 
November meeting of 1900 the President was still urging 
action concerning the site, and it was ordered “‘that the loca- 
tion should be settled at the regular December meeting, or in 
case that it should not be settled, special meetings should be 
called continually until the site should be chosen.” 

On December 11, 1900, the selection of site being the 
special order of business, the whole question was opened up 
for reconsideration. After a discussion prolonged to three 
hours, Mrs. Sewall, seconded by Mr. Stanton, moved the 
original motion of January 12, 1900, committing the board 
to the purchase of the Talbott property on certain conditions. 
The motion was carried by a vote of ten to two. 

An important factor leading to the decision of the selec- 
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tion of this site was the generous donation on the part of 
neighboring property owners of two lots adjoining Talbott 
Place on the north, sufficiently enlarging the grounds for 
present needs. 

The selection of a site made it proper to consider a build- 
ing, but not until April 2, 1901, was the building commit- 
tee moved to any aggressive action. On April 9, 1901, the 
committee charged with the purchase of the property re- 
ported that the deal was closed and the title taken in the 
name of the Association. 

On October 8, I901, on motion of Mrs. Hodges, the 
Committee on Buildings and Grounds was directed to put 
the house at Talbott Place in order for occupancy by the 
Association, the argument being that once in occupation of 
the property the Board would be in position to consider the 
character of a suitable building. On February 11, 1902, the 
Talbott House at Tinker Place was occupied by the Associa- 
tion. The occupancy of the property was suitably celebrated 
by the formal opening of the John Herron Art Institute, on 
the evening of March 4, 1902, with a reception given by 
President and Mrs. Hanna. 

The Committee on Buildings and Grounds, formed in 
1899, had not been idle, but had carried on an extensive 
correspondence with directors of numerous museums in va- 
rious parts of the country, and had thus acquired much in- 
formation concerning both what to attempt and what to 
avoid, and on May 13, 1902, this committee recommended 
that, providing satisfactory arrangements could be made, 
the firm of Vonnegut and Bohn should be employed to make 
plans for the building. 

On January 12, 1903, a contract with these architects was 
signed. As a result of patient, enthusiastic labor on the 
part of the architects, and tireless vigilance, discussion of 
detail, consideration and reconsideration, on the part of 
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the Committee on Buildings and Grounds, plans were finally 
adopted by the board at a meeting held June 23, 1903; and 
on June 30, 1903, “a resolution was passed instructing the 
Buildings and Grounds Committee immediately to prepare 
the necessary detailed drawings for so much of the building 
as without interfering with the use of the old house can be 
satisfactorily constructed with the funds presumably availa- 
ble by the time it will be needed ;” and it was ordered that 
the plans should be placed on exhibition at Lieber’s Art 
Gallery. At the same time a committee was formed to de- 
vise ways and means of raising a building fund of $100,000. 

On January 12, 1904, after repeated consideration by the 
Buildings and Grounds Committee, and also by the Board 
of Directors, the architects were authorized to secure a 
model of the first section of the building as shown in the 
plans adopted, that the members of the Association and the 
public might have a clear perception of the general appear- 
ance of the proposed structure; and on April 1, 1904, the de- 
tail plans were ready for inspection. These having been 
offered to contractors the lowest bid for the general con- 
struction was received from Ittenbach and Company at a 
cost of $120,183, which, increased by the cost of detail 
plans, contracts for heating, plumbing, plastering, painting, 
inside finish, etc., and by architects’ fees, was lifted to a 
total of about $146,000. 

On May 10, 1904, the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds was authorized “‘to let the contract for the building 
of the first section of the John Herron Art Museum to the 
lowest bidder above referred to, so soon as the Finance 
Committee should report that the sum of $35,000 had been 
subscribed to the building fund.” At a meeting held July 
12, 1904, “the Buildings and Grounds Committee were in- 
structed to close the contract with Messers. Ittenbach & 
Co. for the new building as soon as subscriptions to the 
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amount of $20,000 had been obtained.’”’ These two quota- 
tions from the minutes show that the special committee 
that had been appointed to secure subscriptions was not 
meeting with much success, This impression is confirmed 
by finding in the minutes of a meeting held on October 
II, 1904, the following entry: ‘The action taken at 
the July meeting, whereby the construction of the new 
Building was made dependent on raising $20,000 by sub- 
scription, and all action relating to the new building shall be 
held in abeyance until the Buildings and Grounds Commit- 
tee report on the following points: 

First. Whether it recommend proceeding with the pres- 
ent plans that have been adopted. 

Second. If it does not recommend so proceeding, that it 
submit further plans to the board for such a building as it 
does recommend for the board’s consideration.” 

Although the clear implication of these resolutions is that 
the public was indifferent, the fact is that there had devel- 
oped a strong difference of opinion within the board itself 
as to the propriety of appealing to the public for subscrip- 
tions at this time. Those favoring such a plan argued that 
the proposed Institute would be a public building, as the Art 
Association itself was a public society; that the building 
would be managed as the affairs of the Society are admin- 
istered, for the public benefit; that just when we were on 
the eve of this great enterprise was the time to test the pub- 
lic’s attitude; to solicit and to obtain its support. The advo- 
cates of this policy believed that the public properly ap- 
proached would make a sufficiently generous response to 
enable the Association to put up a building in accordance 
with the ambitious plans that had been adopted. The oppo- 
nents of this policy considered that inasmuch as the building 
was to bear the name of an individual, the public would ex- 
pect, and rightly, that it should be erected if not adminis- 
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tered within the limits of the bequest. Their argument was 
that citizens would not contribute money to increase the pro- 
portions of a building which was to bear the name of another 
man, and hence to be his monument; that they would be 
much more likely to contribute to the art treasury fund after 
the Association should have proven its own good faith by 
the erection of the best building possible with the means at 
its disposal. 

The event proved that the advocates of the latter view 
were in the ascendency, for on November 8, 1904, the rec- 
ommendation of the Buildings and Grounds Committee, 
“That the present plans for the new building as adopted by 
the Board be abandoned,” was carried and a further recom- 
mendation was adopted committing the Association to the 
erection of a building at a cost not exceeding $50,000. (Two 
members of the Board, Mrs. May Wright Sewall and Mr. 
Carl H. Lieber, sent letters of protest against this, which 
form a part of the records of the Association, and are hon- 
ored by a place within the corner-stone of the building ac- 
tually erected.) On November 25, 1904, therefore, the ar- 
chitects were advised that the board had voted to abandon 
further thought of building according to the plans adopted 
on June 30, 1903, and that they were desired to make a 
fresh start on a plan along simpler lines. 

As the result of a series of interviews between the archi- 
tects and the Buildings and Grounds Committee, on Novem- 
ber 25, 1904, it was voted by the Board of Directors to in- 
struct the Buildings and Grounds Committee to take up with 
the architects the modification of the existing plans and re- 
port to the board its judgment as to the advisability of work- 
ing out a modification of the adopted plans instead of an ab- 
solutely new plan, disconnected with the original design. 

The attempt to secure an acceptable modification of the 
original plans within the pecuniary limit fixed being unsuc- 
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in March, showed that the cost would be in excess of the 
cessful, the Buildings and Grounds Committee invited the 
architects to prepare an entirely new plan, and on March 14, 
1905, such a plan in outline was submitted for the consider- 
ation of the board. By the Secretary’s record we find that 
on April 4, 1905, progress on the plans, approved in outline 
sum voted by the Board, and the Board therefore ordered 
that the architects make plans for a less expensive building. 

At a special meeting held on May 1, 1905, a recommenda- 
tion from the Buildings and Grounds Committee, ‘“That the 
Association proceed to the erection of a building along lines 
suggested by our architects, but on a larger scale and _ of 
fire-proof construction, at an expenditure not exceeding 
$85,000,” was carried. Between this date and September 
many conferences were held between the architects and the 
Buildings and Grounds Committee, and on September 12 it 
was reported by the committee that the working drawings 
of the new building for the Art Institute had been approved 
and were in the hands of contractors. When the Buildings 
and Grounds Committee met on September 19, 1905, to 
open the bids it was found that there were nine competing 
firms. 

On motion of Mr. Malott, seconded by Mr. Fletcher, the 
contract was awarded Brandt Brothers, the lowest bidders, 
and it was ordered that the proper officers should be author- 
ized to execute the contract. 

If one follows the story of the Art Association from May, 
1895, when the Herron bequest was made known, to Sep- 
tember, 1905, when the contract for the Art Museum 
which was to bear the benefactor’s name was let, one will 
read a story covering a decade of hard work. 

Adding all the meetings of the committees to the meet- 
ings of the board, and their sum to those of the Association, 
one finds that during that decade rather more than a full 
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working year has been consumed in such meetings. This is 
a chapter of patience, sincerity, sense of responsibility and 
painstaking conscientiousness, and of much apparently fruit- 
less labor. 

The ground for the new Art Museum was broken on Sat- 
urday, September 23, the first spadeful of earth being lifted 
by Mrs. Sewall at four o’clock p. M. This significant act 
was performed in the presence of the President and Direc- 
tors, quite without ceremony. The nickel-plated spade used, 
the gift of the contractors, was preserved and will be kept in 
the treasure room of the Museum. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, November 25, 1905, the 
corner-stone of the Institute was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies. 

Preceding the ceremonial a public meeting under the aus- 
pices of the Association was held at Mayflower Church, 
where the following program was rendered: 


Invocation, Rev. ARTHUR J. FRANCIS. 
The Relation of the John Herron Art Institute to the Com- 
munity, Joun W. HoLtzMan, 


Mayor of Indianapolis. 
CHARLES A. BOOKWALTER, 
Mayor-elect of Indianapolis. 
CHARLES W. Moores, 
Of the Board of School Commissioners. 
The Art Association of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Mrs. May WRIGHT SEWALL. 
An Appreciation of John Herron, 
Mrs. Epwarp F. Hopces. 
The Future of the John Herron Art Institute, 
THEODORE C. STEELE. 
The Expansion of the Art Association, 
WILLIAM HENry Fox, 
Director of the John Herron Art Institute. 
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The announcement by the President, immediately follow- 
ing the programme, of the generous gift of $5,000 from the 
son and daughters* of the late Mr. Henry Schnull, virtually 
a bequest of their father, whose expressed wish they de- 
sired to carry out at once, was received with the keenest in- 
dications of appreciation and pleasure by the audience. 

At the conclusion of the exercises in the church the audi- 
ence proceeded to the site of the building, where the corner- 
stone was laid by Mrs. Addison C. Harris, president of the 
Art Association, and the benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. Christopher S. Sargent. 

The mallet and trowel, skillfully handled by the President, 
were gifts of the contractors, and, with the spade used in 
breaking the ground, will be kept in the Institute as memen- 
toes of an interesting occasion, which was not destitute of 
humorous incidents. 

So deep was the interest of the board that it believed the 
public shared its enthusiasm, and looking forward to the 
presence of a multitude at these ceremonies, it had been ar- 
ranged that a large detachment of police should be in at- 
tendance to keep the expected throngs in order. The result 
was that twelve solemn gentlemen in uniform guarded the 
wraps of the three ladies bearing a part in the program ren- 
dered at the church, and afterward served to swell to ap- 
parent dignity the little body of faithful members who acted 
as the president’s bodyguard while she used the trowel. The 
working directors were, however, too much elated by the 
fact of a visible beginning of the long anticipated structure 
to feel chagrin at the public’s indifference. 

On September 14, 1905, in preparation for the demoli- 
tion of the picturesque old home which the Association had 
first occupied on March 11, 1902, the pictures and other 
properties were removed from it and the Association leased 
for its headquarters and for the use of the Art School a suite 


*Mr. Gustav A. Schnull, Mrs, Clemens Vonnegut, Jr., Mrs. Bernard 
Vonnegut, Mrs. J. George Mueller. 
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of rooms on the fifth floor of the Union Trust Company’s 
building. 

Here, from October of 1905 to September of 1906, the 
meetings of the Association and of its Board of Directors 
were held. 

Recent meetings of the board have been held in the little 
studio* which still stands at the rear of the Institute. 

The readers of these pages, having followed the Associa- 
tion in its vagrant career, will understand the joyful sense 
of repose which its members will experience in coming un- 
der the permanent protection of its own roof. 

Only since March 11, 1902, has the Association enjoyed 
quarters of its own that were continually at its disposal. 
During this time, besides the annual exhibitions, special ex- 
hibitions have kept our exhibition rooms in almost constant 
use. Indiana, in its Hoosier group, contributes a very im- 
portant section to the Society of Western artists. This so- 
ciety has given nine exhibitions under the auspices of the 
Indianapolis Art Association, and these have come to be 
considered the annual exhibitions of the Association. Be- 
sides these there have been numerous exhibits made by so- 
cieties, as for example: The American Water Color So- 
ciety, the New York Water Color Society, the Society of 
Illustrators, and the Indiana Keramic Club; while exhibits 
of no less interesting character, showing the work of in- 
dividuals, have also been made. For example: The As- 
sociation has given our community an opportunity to see 
collections of paintings and illustrations by Mr. Howard 
Pyle, Mr. A. E. Albright, Mr. Charles H. Woodbury, and 
Mr. Hachiro Nakagawa, and has also encouraged local or- 
ganizations whose members devote themselves to a peculiar 

*Mr. T. C. Steele’s studio, probably the first room built expressly and 


exclusively for studio purposes in Indianapolis, erected on Mr. Steele’s 
return from Munich in 1886. 
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type of art. The Photographic Club, the Sketching Club, 
the Porcelain and China Painters, have all flourished under 
the hospitable auspices of the Association. Inadequate as 
have space and other facilities been, the existence of a head- 
quarters for art in the city has given art instinct an impulse 
which indicates how great one may reasonably expect the 
returns to be when the new museum shall be opened for the 
use of artists and groups of artists. 

As soon as the Art Association occupied its building at 
Talbott Place, a curator to have charge of its properties, and 
to be on duty to make available to the public its exhibits and 
school, was indispensable. It was a great gratification to the 
board that Miss Turrell, a niece of its benefactor, could be 
elected to this position. As the board felt the increasing re- 
sponsibility of managing an organization of such not incon- 
siderable resources, it increasingly felt the need of having 
some one in the service of the Association besides the cura- 
tor, whose sole occupation should be the promotion of its in- 
terests. As a result of this feeling a special committee, in 
January, 1905, was instructed to engage Mr. William Henry 
Fox, of Philadelphia, as Managing Director of the Associa- 
tion, to assume his duties on April 1, 1905. 

From its organization the Association has tried to relate 
itself with other art centers. Our exhibits have included the 
works of a large number of the best American artists in 
widely scattered sections of the country. We have from the 
beginning, but especially since the organization of the So- 
ciety of Western Artists, been in close touch with the artists 
and museums of Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland and Detroit. We have received the most friendly 
help from Mr. Ives, of St. Louis, and Mr. French, of Chi- 
cago, both of whom have not only attended private meetings 
and conferences of our board, but have, under the auspices 
of the Association, addressed our citizens. Our opportunity 
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to keep our Association related to other similar organiza- 
tions throughout the country, but especially in the Middle 
West, has been greatly increased by the services of our Man- 
aging Director. 

It will be seen that the record of recent years is one char- 
acterized by a conservatism which, if it has sometimes 
threatened to reach the point of timidity, has never degener- 
ated into cowardice. The Board of Directors of the Art As- 
sociation has never been of the nature of a close corporation ; 
neither of a mutual admiration society. Its membership has 
always included representatives of many sections of the best 
citizenship and has been characterized by the highest intelli- 
gence, the most cultivated feeling and the sturdiest public 
spirit. These qualities in a directory assure independence of 
view on the part of individual members and sufficient dif- 
ference of opinion among them to warrant a fullness of dis- 
cussion which will give to the Board as a whole before final 
action is taken upon any subject an appreciation of every 
point of view. 

We have had not only our humorous, but our tragic, or at 
least our dramatic episodes. At one session of the Legisla- 
ture a bill threatening our bequest had, under the most inno- 
cent title, passed to its third reading. Not until Saturday 
was this known, The Legislature had adjourned for a half 
holiday. Governor Mount was the executive of the State at 
that time. The only resource that the Board of Directors 
had was to secure the Governor’s veto of the bill. Mrs. 
Sewall, then President of the Board, after conferring with 
some of her associates, decided that the emergency demanded 
that a meeting should be convened on Sunday afternoon. Dr. 
Hyde, though feeling it inconsistent for him to attend, ap- 
proved it and gravely promised his prayers for success. Ar- 
rangements were made for presenting the matter properly 
before the Governor, and Monday morning we knew that 
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should the bill pass on its third reading it would be vetoed. 
In going over the records of our Association many humor- 
ous situations, and discussions that would illuminate the 
pages of the most brilliant volumes of unconscious wit, have 
been recalled. 

While as a whole our record is one of gain, we have ex- 
perienced our losses; one of the heaviest came in the death 
of Dr. Nathaniel Alden Hyde, which occurred in tgo1. Mr. 
Hyde had been a member of the Association from its begin- 
ning and had served almost continuously either as President 
or Vice-President during the whole period of nearly eighteen 
years. It was appropriate and gratifying that on the occasion 
of laying the corner-stone of the Institute we met in his 
church, which in a fine sense is also a memorial of his fidelity 
to duty. Dr. Hyde’s untiring service to the Art Association 
was a simple, sincere expression of a keen perception of the 
beautiful, with an unalloyed and equally unaffected love 
for it. 

Of the signers of the original Articles of Association, as 
adopted October 12, 1883, only two remain in active mem- 
bership: Mrs. Mary L. Bybee, who for a long time gave val- 
uable service on the Board of Directors, and the writer of 
this sketch. Of the thirty-nine signers of the articles, as re- 
vised April 5, 1892, five are members of the present Board 
of Directors, viz.: Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Hodges, Mrs. Adams, 
Mrs. Blackledge and Mrs. Sewall. 

In reviewing its history I have thought with tender regret 
of those lovers of the beautiful—Mrs. Bradshaw, Mrs. Por- 
ter, Mrs. Pratt and Mrs. C. E. Talbott—whose presence lent 
a peculiar grace to our early assemblies. I have recalled with 
a quickened gratitude our co-laborers and benefactors—Mr. 
Talbott, Mr. Erwin, Mr. Hollenbeck, Mrs. Churchman and 
Mr. Pratt. Mrs. Pratt was an earnest worker in our Art 
Association from its founding until her death, when Mr. 
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Pratt was elected to succeed her on the Board of Directors. 
I do not remember that he ever met with us. His own death 
soon followed his accession to the Directory, but he left a 
legacy which attested the sincere interest of both himself 
and his wife. Soon after Mr. Pratt’s death the Board suf- 
fered another deplorable loss in the death of Mr. Daniel P. 
Erwin, whose will revealed his generous thought for the 
Association and his belief in its value to the public by a be- 
quest of $5,000 to form an addition to the Art Treasure 
Fund, and also of six pictures owned by him to be added to 
the collection. I name only those who have slipped beyond 
our recall to active duty here. In looking over lists of mem- 
bers I have also lingered on the names of those still living 
who from time to time have rendered active service; loaning 
their homes for exhibits, general meetings and committee 
conferences ; soliciting subscriptions for the purchase of pic- 
tures; selling tickets for lectures; serving refreshments to 
eke out the scanty returns of exhibits, and doing, indeed, 
whatever their ingenious minds could devise to forward the 
interests of art in this community. Some of these, when 
the bequest was secured, desisted from their labors, thinking 
it no longer necessary to make such sacrifices for an object 
that they felt assured. I cherish the hope that all such lapsed 
members will now return to their places. With the opening 
of the first exhibit in the Herron Art Institute, may we see 
them returning to an Association which now, cherishing 
them among its memories, wishes to regard them as parts of 
its “living present.” 

A retrospect compels the recall of our red-letter days; 
such was May 21, 1904, when we had the privilege of giving 
a reception to Mr. William M. Chase. Such in peculiar de- 
gree was May 23, 1899, when Mr. James Whitcomb Riley 
gave a reading from his poems at English’s Opera House. 
Mr. Riley proffered this courtesy, accompanying it by an 
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expression of his warm affection for Indianapolis and his de- 
sire to express this by reading occasionally in this city. He 
then made a statement very gratifying to the Art Associa- 
tion, saying that he had chosen it for his beneficiary because 
it comprised the most representative elements of society 

The net proceeds of this benefit were subsequently ac- 
cepted by John S. Sargent in full payment for his portrait of 
Mr. Riley, on condition that it should become the property 
of the Association and be hung in a public gallery. This 
portrait—a fine example of Sargent’s best work—is one of 
our treasures and has already been exhibited in the leading 
galleries. 

One expects history to be dull. Its pages will neither be 
moistened by tears nor illuminated by smiles. To what end 
is it written? In the present instance its purpose is to secure 
a permanent record of the small fidelities through which the 
Association which we inevitably love in proportion to our 
service to it, has been nursed into a fitness for fuller life and 
larger responsibilities. This is a history of the “day of small 
things;” a history merely of a beginning. The Art Asso- 
ciation of Indianapolis, Indiana, belongs to the future, not to 
the past. Dedicating its new altar to Art, it pauses a mo- 
ment to dwell upon its past, conscious that its life is not there 
—but in that future of fruitful activity for which its appren- 
ticeship has prepared it. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF JOHN HERRON 


Read at the laying of the corner-stone on November 
second, 1905, by Laura Fletcher Hodges. 


Very few persons now living can supply the facts bearing 
upon the antecedents and early life of John Herron. It is 
fortunate, however, that whatever is important for the pur- 
poses of this sketch is accessible through the kindness of 
his long-time friend and executor, Ambrose P. Stanton, and 
of his devoted and unselfish relative, Anna FE. Turrell. 

John Herron was the son of George and Nancy Herron, 
and was born at Carlton, in Craven, England, on the twenty- 
ninth day of March, 1817. 

England could have been but a name to him, however, 
for his parents came to America a few months after his 
birth, and settled near the village of Oxford, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, where we hear of him as working a part of 
the time, as a boy, in a cotton factory and on his father’s 
farm, meanwhile getting such limited instruction as the vil- 
lage school afforded. 

Here was the home of the family for thirty years. Later 
George Herron moved to Cincinnati, but only to live there 
for a few months, after which the family settled at Mt. 
Carmel, Indiana, which was to be their home for the rest 
of their lives. 

They were a united and loving household, comprising the 
father, mother and five children, John, George, Ann, Jane 
and William, most industriously leading frugal, honest and 
respected lives. 

It is noteworthy that the family seemed one destined to 
extinction, for of the five children, all died childless or un- 
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married, the parents dying within a few months of each 
other, following hence two of their children. 

John Herron married Miss Electa D. Turrell, who died 
in 1892 childless, and no children were born of the mar- 
riage of his brother George. 

It is not strange that Mr. Herron should decide that the 
home at Mt. Carmel could no longer be the abiding-place of 
the poor remnant of the household and that what remained 
of life for him, his wife and his sister, should be passed else- 
where; that among new surroundings and new pursuits he 
must forget the toil and the bereavement associated with the 
old home. 

There was now very little need that John Herron should 
do more than care for the prudent investment of his prop- 
erty, and to supervise and manage matters pertaining to this, 
for by inheritance and by acquisition he was become a man 
of fortune and affairs in rather a large way. 

His father had been both competent and wise and had so 
cared for his property as to bequeath to his surviving chil- 
dren, at his death, a considerable fortune, which finally cen- 
tered in the sole survivor, John Herron. He chose Indian- 
apolis for his residence and brought his wife and sister here 
in the year 1883, where they made their home until, one after 
another they passed away, first the sister and then the wife, 
leaving him, so far as direct blood relation is concerned, with 
no one nearer to him than some cousins in remote degree. 

Mr. Herron found, however, in the person of his wife’s 
niece, a devoted friend who proved herself in her affection 
and unselfishness all that a daughter could ever be. More 
than this, one who, when the crucial test was applied, threat- 
ened by an awful and appalling death by fire, dragged him 
from the flames at imminent peril to her own life, so badly 
burned that he died within a few hours. 

Away from home (for the tragedy took place at Los An- 
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geles), among strangers, amid circumstances of themselves 
demanding an equipoise and self-control to test the strong- 
est man, Miss Turrell was found sufficient and may well 
treasure through her life the memory of such an act of hero- 
ism as attaches to few persons. 

John Herron lies buried near the scene of his most active 
life work, near the graves of his own people, within sight 
of the fine homestead built by his father, and of the beautiful 
and dignified approach afforded by the avenue of evergreens 
which stand on either side the broad driveway. 

The bequest of John Herron came as a surprise to the Art 
Association at a time when its affairs looked blackest and 
when the struggle to continue the work begun more than 
ten years before seemed almost useless to those who had la- 
bored to impress upon the community a realization of the 
beauty and value of art. 

This great and unexpected gift came from a man of abso- 
lutely simple tastes, one who was content even to perform 
for himself the humble offices of his daily life, yet treasuring 
within his nature an appreciation of the beautiful which the 
opportunities of his life had never fully developed. 

It was in large degree a feeling of what he ought to have 
had and enjoyed, not perhaps realizing what that something 
was, but determined that others, at least, should have and 
enjoy the opportunities which had been denied him, which 
led to his gift. Nothing in the bequest betokens the wish to 
glorify himself; further, it is a bequest unhampered by those 
conditions which so often defeat the purposes of the donor. 

John Herron appears but once in his will to have directed 
that his belongings should have any place in the public eye, 
and here there is expressed the pathetic wish that certain 
family portraits and minor heirlooms should be disposed in 
the museum he was to found. 

There was nothing stimulating in his immediate ancestry 
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or in the circumstances of his early life which would justify 
the anticipation that he would find in art the motive for a 
great act of philanthropy. One would rather look for him 
to address his gift to utility or to charity, for his childhood 
and youth were spent in the performance of duties which 
rather chill than encourage the artistic—toil of an exhausting 
and monotonous form. It is true that persons of a certain 
temperament may find in contact with nature hidden beauties 
and a stimulus to the imagination that at last may crystal- 
lize into a very vivid perception of the artistic and the wish 
to spread abroad the gospel of beauty. 

Mr. Herron seems to have been impressed with the fact 
that it was necessary for humanity to get away from the 
absorbing business of life, to yield for a little while to the 
influences of nature and art; this is shown in the latter part 
of his life by his visits to the exhibitions of the Art Associa- 
tion, at which times he was doubtless impressed with the in- 
adequacy and disadvantage under which the Association la- 
bored. | 

Certain truths find verification in the life of John Herron. 

We should none of us be too ready to accept our own hur- 
ried estimate of mankind, his even carefully observed way 
of life. There may dwell within the heart purposes, ambi- 
tions, even a generous altruism which, through the strenuous 
life forced upon him, he may never reveal. In the present 
instance, peculiarities of character, necessities of business, 
diffidence of himself kept hidden through his long life a 
nature containing a wise and generous purpose. 

John Herron must have foreseen that, aside from the 
pleasant and uplifting influences of art, the time has come in 
the trades and manufactures when to successfully compete 
with the products of the older nations, to whom art is as 
essential as material, our manufacturers must cultivate and 
display in their products no inconsidérable purely artistic 


FIRST HOME OF THE JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE (1901-1905) 


Known as The Tinker House, Talbott Place, demolished 
to make room for the new building dedi- 
cated November 20, 1906 
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discrimination. And indeed this very thought was in the 
mind of the subject of this address, as is seen from his in- 
sistence that a school of art should be established in connec- 
tion with his bequest. 

If we are to judge men by their private lives nothing is 
found in that of Mr. Herron, other than that which well 
becomes a man. If we may further judge them by their 
public spirit, we must accord to John Herron a high posi- 
tion among men; he has contributed in a wise and far-seeing 
manner to the education of our youth, to the uplifting of 
our people, to the greatness of our city. We have in Mr. 
Herron a man who found no joy in the gratification of small 
and selfish desires, but whose life, we must feel, was bright- 
ened and dignified by a fixed purpose, involving large and 
perennial good “to numbers yet unborn.” 

It is much to be first in such a public bequest; while it may 
be logically anticipated that in the fullness of time others 
will feel moved to generosity in the same cause, yet the fact 
should be recorded, that this benefaction came to the Art 
Association unsought at a time when it was peculiarly valu- 
able, even literally essential to the furtherance of its work. 

Truly Mr. Herron followed in the injunction that we 
should give in secret, for that which is given as he gave is 
surely given without thought of self-glory. He had no de- 
sire to attract public attention to himself as a philanthropist. 
He was not one to pose in an unnatural or affected attitude 
or to attempt to elicit applause from the unthinking; rather 
was he genuine, simple and sincere in all things. Nowhere 
does it appear that over-self-appreciation influenced the gen- 
erous bequest of Mr. Herron. 

It would have been very easy for him during his lifetime 
to have anticipated, as it were, to have discounted the effect 
of his bequest by a forecast of his purpose; but no sign es- 
caped him. 
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_ Weare struck, too, by the clear-sighted and practical wis- 
dom which characterizes the manner of his gift. No one in 
his position lacks abundant suggestion from more or less 
deserving characters as to their claims to recognition at his 
hands. Indeed, the rich man, with few or no direct heirs of 
his blood, seldom lacks would-be beneficiaries. So it was 
with John Herron, but instead of giving to many institu- 
tions a pittance, it was his decision that one deserving pub- 
lic need should be met and that in a way to afford it abun- 
dant resources, means for the development of its fullest 
power for good to the community. To give effect to his 
gift as a means of general and widespread usefulness he 
thought that it should be centered—not diffused. 

As a summary we may say that John Herron was a plain, 
unassuming man, kind to all with whom he came in contact, 
charitable to the needy and unfortunate, industrious and 
thrifty, strictly honest and just in all his dealings; a man 
who paid as he went, who wanted what was his due, a thor- 
oughly truthful man with a sunny nature and a keen sense of 
humor. 

He hath done what he could—it remains for others to 
carry on the work. 

He died April 30, 1895, at the age of seventy-eight years, 
and his fellow citizens of Indianapolis and of the state 
should cherish his memory as that of a worthy man who did 
his duty to humanity as it was given him to see it. 

Such a man was John Herron, whose life was one of use- | 
fulness, exemplary, moral, single-minded, whose beneficence 
we gather to-day to see embodied in immortal stone. 
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THE ART SCHOOL 


Carl H, Lieber 


An account of the Art School conducted by the Art As- 
sociation since 1902, in pursuance of one of the conditions of 
John Herron’s will, would be unjust if it did not acknowl- 
edge an obligation to the little group of local artists who, 
through a considerable number of years, have worked ear- 
nestly and uninterruptedly by example and precept, encour- 
aging with rare intelligence the attempts at original effort 
and the studies of the young people of our community who 
have naturally turned to them for art instruction and guid- 
ance. Each of them was at one time himself a struggling 
learner, finding little opportunity for development under lo- 
cal surroundings and obliged to leave his home for art study 
in Europe or to fight his way without the advantages of a 
well-directed training. 

Messrs. Steele, Forsyth, Adams, Stark and Gruelle, all 
with a standing as painters extending beyond a merely local 
reputation, are the men whose activity and influence have 
tended to the creation of a high standard of art thought and 
taste in our community. It may be safely said that during 
the last twenty-five years there has not been a student (and 
the students have been many) who has not come under the 
beneficial influence of one or all of these men. 

However, the first regularly organized art school in In- 
dianapolis was conducted by John W. Love and J. F. Gook- 
ins, under the name of “The Indiana School of Art.” Ferd. 
Meersman assisted in the instruction as head of the model-. 
ing class, while classes in wood-carving and wood-engraving 
were taught by J. M. Warder and H. C. Chandler, respec- 
tively. A considerable number of students took advantage 
of the opportunities afforded under the able instruction of 
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these men and the, for that time, splendid equipment of the 
school that occupied eleven rooms on the top floor of the 
Fletcher and Sharpe building at the southwest corner of 
Washington and Pennsylvania streets. The enterprise of 
the management, however, was not rewarded by a sufficient 
financial return, and the school, remembered by many with 
a good deal of sentiment, and which began so auspiciously 
on October 15, 1877, came to an end, after only two years’ 
existence, in November, 1879. 

An early effort was also made by the Art Association to 
carry out one of its objects “to establish and maintain an in- 
stitution for instruction in the various branches of art” by 
opening a school on January 10, 1884, with Charles F. 
McDonald of the Chicago Art League and Miss Sue M. 
Ketcham as teachers. The business management of the 
school was assigned to a committee of directors consisting 
of Miss Dunlop, Mr. H. S. Fraser and Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall. Unfortunately, owing to lack of funds, the Associa- 
tion was unable to maintain the school longer than two 
years. 

The next school was, for several years prior to 1891, con- 
ducted by Messrs. T. C. Steele and William Forsyth as a 
private venture. While it succeeded in the sense that it de- 
veloped a number of successful young students, this school 
became a burden to the teachers and was on the point of 
being discontinued when there developed from it the second 
“Indiana School of Art,” incorporated in 1891 by a number. 
of persons, a goodly proportion of whom were members of 
the Art Association.* They contributed in amount from $5 
to $25 a year each in order to obtain an equipment and to re- 
lieve the instructors from the risk of loss and financial re- 
sponsibility. 

The business management was taken in hand by a board 
of nine directors, consisting for the six years of the school’s 
existence, 7. ¢., until June, 1897, of: 


*See list of subscribers on next page. 
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W. F. Taytor, PRESIDENT, 
who resigned in 1894 and was succeeded in 
1894 by H. U. Brown, 
H. U. Brown, Vice-PRESIDENT, 
succeeded in 1895 by BERNARD VONNEGUT, 
Cart H. Lireper, SECRETARY, 
C. E. HoLteNBEcCK, TREASURER, 
N. A. Hype, 
T. E. Hipsen, 
BERNARD VONNEGUT, 
Otto STECHHAN, 
ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE (resigned 1892), 
ALLAN HeENpricks (elected 1892), 
L. H. Grsson (elected 1894). 


COMPLETE LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE INDIANA SCHOOL OF ART. 


George F. Adams 

L. S. Ayres 

Mrs. A. Bybee 
Baker & Randolph Co. 
J. M. Bowles 

Mr. Arthur Bohn 
W. B. Burford 

W. C. Bobbs 

H. U. Brown 

D. C. Brown 

A. J. Beveridge 

H. C. G. Bals 

J. Douglass Barkley 


Miss Mary Corwin 
William O. Devay 
W. H. Elvin 


Eastman, Schleicher & Lee 


W. H. English 

D. P. Erwin 

F. W. Flanner 

John P. Frenzel 

H. S. Fraser 
William Fortune 
Mrs. C. W. Fairbanks 


Foster-Bennett Lumber Co. 


W. Forsyth 
L. H. Gibson 
Galloway 
Daniel Gibson 


C. E. Hollenbeck 
Rey. N. A. Hyde 
O. H. Hasselman 
William Haerle 
H. H. Hanna 
Allan Hendricks 
A. C. Harris 

F. A. Hetherington 
T. E. Hibben 

H. B. Hibben 

E. F. Hodges 
William Haueisen 
I. R. Henri 

M. O. Haldeman 
Charles A. Helm 
Cc. W. Iiiff 

Mrs. C. A. Kenyon 
F. R. Kautz 

Miss Emma King 
H. Lieber 

C. H. Lieber 

O. R. Lieber 
William Laurie 

A. L. Mason 
Albert E. Metzger 
J. George Mueller 
John R. Miller 
Ferd A. Mueller 
Louis J. Metzger 
Jacob Metzger 

L. H. Martin 
Charles Mayer, Sr. 


Charles Mayer, Jr. 
Ferd L. Mayer 

Rev. O. C. McCulloch 
J. Harrison Mills 

C. H. Nicolai 

Dr. eink 

Mrs. M. A. Pratt 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pierce 
G. W. Pangborn 

Mrs. M. F. Ritzinger 
Miss M. Y. Robinson 
Dr. O. S. Runnels 
Mrs. Mary Ryan 
Henry Schnull 

G. A. Schnull 

Louis Sielken 
Theodore Stempfel 

I. H. Smith 

T. L. Sewall 

Otto Stechhan 

Rev. W. F. Taylor 

B. Vonnegut 

Franklin Vonnegut 
Clemens Vonnegut, Sr. 
Clemens Vonnegut, Jr. 
J. C. Wright 

Mrs. Louisa A. Wright 
L. Weisenburg 

John Wocher 

Simon Yandes 
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Besides the regular day and evening classes under the in- 
struction of Messrs. Steele and Forsyth, there were prepara- 
tory and children’s Saturday classes taught by Miss Mary 
Robinson, Miss Tempe Tice and Miss Lyda Becker. 

That this school was successful to a satisfactory degree 
is evidenced by the appended statistical showing of. its 
classes : | 


Day Evening Saturday 

Enrollments. Classes. Classes. Classes. 
EOQIN2 say hea eihe eee 29 10 40 
TOQ2e3 cove tr cpetaeree 27 18 55 
TOOTH de ae olabek ehas “18 20 64 
TSOS-B vices sue eoniee 27 22 73 
TROS<6 Re 13 18 78 
TOOT aS be aes eee 25 20 74 


The Indiana School of Art was continued until forced to 
give up its quarters in the old building, at one time Henry 
Ward Beecher’s church, at the northwest corner of Market 
street and the Circle, which was torn down to make room 
for the enlarged English Hotel building. 

It was not thought necessary to re-establish the school, 
owing to the prospect of an early realization of the desire 
for a permanent institution under the will of John Herron. 

In compliance with the conditions therein imposed, an art 
school was opened by the Art Association at Talbott Prop- 
erty, at one time known as Tinker Place, the property pur- 
chased for the new museum, in January, 1902. A painting 
and drawing class was established with J. Ottis Adams as 
the instructor. To comply with the demand for instruction 
in Applied Design, arising out of the wide interest begun to 
be manifest through the country in the arts and crafts move- 
ment, Brandt Steele and Alfred B. Lyon were appointed 
teachers in this department, the former teaching Nature 
Study and its Application to Design and Modern Ornament 
and the latter Historic Ornament and Rractical Ornamental 
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Modelling and Wood Carving. Classes were held six days 
in the week and on five evenings for the benefit of those 
whose employment prevented their attending in the daytime. 
A special class on Saturdays was also established to enable 
teachers of the public schools to take advantage of the op- 
portunity for art instruction. Instruction for children was 
also offered on Saturdays, and Miss Virginia Keep and 
Miss Helen McKay were placed in charge. The school has 
been successful from the beginning. From year to year the 
enrollment of pupils has steadily risen, so that the year just 
passed, during which the school was temporarily installed in 
the Union Trust building during the building of the Insti- 
tute, shows the very satisfactory total of two hundred and 
seven. At the opening of the present school year the regis- 
tration has been the largest of any year, and will undoubt- 
edly, with the added conveniences of the new building, ex- 
hibit a flattering attendance. 

Other teachers connected with the Institute instruction 
during the period mentioned have been Miss Bessie Hen- 
dricks and Miss Tempe Tice, the latter being still connected 
with the school. It is not alone in attendance that the Asso- 
ciation may feel that the work has been successful but in the 
character of the work accomplished by the students. At the 
conclusion of each school year there has been an exhibition 
of the drawings and paintings and work in Applied Design 
which has shown not only evidence of careful and conscien- 
tious training but has also shown a high degree of natural 
ability. Students from various parts of Indiana have sought 
the advantages of the school, as well as those who have 
worked in art schools in other parts of the country. At the 
conclusion of the last school year Mr. Adams, who had 
proved himself to be an admirable art instructor, resigned, 
much to the regret of the authorities of the Institute and of 
the students, and was succeeded by Mr. William Forsyth, 
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who had already done much for art instruction in Indiana. 
William Allison, a former pupil of the school, was appointed 
to assist Mr. Forsyth. The course of study was also enlarged 
to include instruction in Ceramics, and Mrs. Alice Ross 
Hadley, ceramist, was appointed to take charge of the class 
and has been eminently successful. In the department of 
Design provision has been made for teaching the art of 
working in beaten metal in its various processes, repousse, 
etc., and also for instruction in Commercial Design with 
reference to advertising. The school of Lithography at the 
Technical Institute has found it of benefit to have its stu- 
dents instructed in free-hand drawing and painting, and 
has taken advantage of the facilities of the Herron Art 
School for this purpose. 

The university extension movement has found its way to 
the Art Institute, and a course of lectures on the sculpture, 
architecture and vase painting of the Greeks has been insti- 
tuted with Professor Demarchus C. Brown as lecturer. 

A valuable relationship has naturally grown up between 
the Herron Art School and the public schools of Indianap- 
olis. Under the patronage of public school authorities a 
course for the instruction of public school teachers in graded 
school drawing has been established with Miss Selma Neu- 
bacher in charge, and has started with a most gratifying at- 
tendance. 

To give the pupils the same advantages as are possessed 
by all the best and older academies, the directors of the As- 
sociation have offered bi-weekly lectures on composition by 
Mr. Otto Stark and on artistic anatomy by Dr. H. R. Allen. 
All of the pupils are invited to attend these lectures and also 
the miscellaneous lectures which are given in the Institute 
from time to time during the school year. 

While in the past the continuity of the school was inter- 
rupted for the causes given, its growth since its re-organiza- 
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tion has been so steady that there is every reason to believe 
it will become a permanent and powerful factor in the art 
education of the city and the state at large. 


ENROLLMENT OF CLASSES, 
Jan. 28 to May 31, 
1902. 1902-3. 1903-4. 1004-5. 1905-6. 


eT a i 16 29 30 45 83 
ER Sh ar 7 13 9 27 47 
SMUT UREN Sa cade. s+ es. 18 18 17 20 17 
ae, 6 19 13 16 9 
Class in Wood Carving...... 8 5 4 Oo 0 


Children’s Classes............ 46 55 25 37 27 
ea vs 


Ce 


te eS IOI 139 98 145 207 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


- 


OF 


THE ART ASSOCIATION OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


(Organized, informally, April 5, 1883; formally, May 7, 1883, and in- 
corporated October 11, 1883.) 


We, whose names and places of residence are hereunder written, have 
associated ourselves together, and by these articles do hereby associate 
ourselves together as a corporation under and in pursuance of the 
statutes of the State of Indiana, as follows, that is to say: 


ARTICLE [. 


OBJECTS. 


The objects of this Association shall be to cultivate and advance Art 
in all its branches; to provide means for instruction in the various 
branches of Art; to establish for that end a permanent gallery, and also 
to establish and produce lectures upon subjects relevant to Art. 


ARTICLE II. 


The corporate name of this Association shall be “THe Art Assocra- 
TION OF INDIANAPOLIS.” 


ARTICLE III. 


The corporate seal of this Association shall be a circular plate or disc 
containing the words “The Art Association of Indianapolis” surround- 
ing the word “seal,” an impression of which seal is affixed near the foot 
of this paper. 

ARTICLE IV. 


MANAGEMENT. 


The business and prudential concerns of this Association shall be 
managed by a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary, 
a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Finance Committee con- 
sisting of not less than three nor more than seven members, and a Board 
of Directors composed of the officers of the Association, namely, the 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurer, together with 
not more than five other Directors to be selected from among the 
members. a 
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ARTICLE V. 


ELECTIONS. 


There shall be a regular annual meeting of members on the second 
Wednesday of April in each year, at which meeting officers and Direc- 
tors shall be chosen for the ensuing year, except the members of the 
Finance Committee shall be chosen by the Directors from out their own 
number. Until the first annual election Albert E. Fletcher shall be Pres- 
ident, John M. Judah, Mary S. Moore and Laurel L. Fletcher Vice- 
Presidents, May Wright Sewall Recording Secretary, H. B. Palmer 
Corresponding Secretary, Anna Dunlop Treasurer, and in addition to 
said officers there shall be the following Directors: N. A. Hyde, Susan 
-M. Ketcham, Esther W. Bradshaw, Thomas E. Hibben and Belle M. 
Sharpe. 


ARTICLE VI. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


1. The membership of this Association shall include the following 
classes : 


First. Annual members. 
Second. Life members. 
Third. Members in perpetuity. 

2. The contribution of ten dollars at any one time shall entitle the 
contributor to be a member for one year. Each annual member shall 
have free admission to the permanent gallery during the year of mem- 
bership. 

3. The contribution of one hundred dollars at any one time to the 
funds of the Association shall entitle the contributor of the same to a 
life membership. Each life member shall be entitled to free admission 
for life to the permanent gallery. 

4. The contribution of five hundred dollars at any one time to the 
funds of the Association shall entitle the contributor to a membership 
in perpetuity. Each member in perpetuity shall be entitled to free ad- 
mission to the permanent gallery and to all loan exhibitions made under 
the auspices of the Association, and shall also be the permanent holder 
of one scholarship to whatever courses of instruction may be provided, 
by virtue of which such member shall have the right to confer upon 
one art student the privilege of free admission to any or all such courses. 

4. No membership for one year shall entitle the holder thereof to any 
voice or yote at membership meetings unless such holder be over 
twenty-one years of age. [s.<32] 
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JENNIE E. RoAcuE, ANNA DUNLOP, LaAurREL L. FLETCHER, 
Mrs. C. L. Hortstery, M. A. Pratt, M. L. WarREN, 
Mary Dean, L. F. Hype, M. S. Moore, 
GERTRUDE JAMESON, M. B. ByBEE, L. S. FLETCHER, 
MarceELLA S. Forp, Mary S. WETSELL, B. M. SHARPE, 

Lucy G. Duy, May WricHtT SewaL.L, A. B. MANSuUR. 


Recorded October 20, 1883, at 2 o’clock Pp. mM. 
(The above list of signers is exactly as recorded in the county ar- 
chives. ) 


NEW ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


OF THE 


ART ASSOCIATION OF INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


ADOPTED APRIL 5, 1892. 


We, the undersigned, whose names and places of residence are here- 
under written, do hereby voluntarily associate ourselves together by the 
following written articles, pursuant to the statutes of the State of In- 
diana touching “Voluntary Associations.” 


ARTICLE I. 


The objects of this Association shall be the buying, holding and sell- 
ing of real estate and the improvement thereof, for the purpose of 
maintaining a permanent art gallery in the city of Indianapolis, Marion 
County, Indiana, to promote and encourage the study of the literature of 
art and to establish and maintain an institution for instruction in the 
various branches of art, and to buy and sell works of art. 


ARTICLE Il. 


The corporate name of this Association shall be “Arr ASSOCIATION OF 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA.” 


ARTICLE III. 


The corporate seal of this Association shall be a circular plate or disk 
containing the words “Art Association of Indianapolis, Ind.,” surround- 
ing the word “seal.” * * * 
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ARTICLE IV. 


*SECTION I. The membership of this Association shall comprise the 
following classes: 

First. Annual members. 

Second. Life members. 

Third. Honorary members. 

Sec. 2. Annual members may be elected at any regular meeting of 
the Board of Directors by a two-thirds vote of the Directors present. 

Candidates for membership may be proposed in writing by any mem- 
ber of the Association. Such written nominations must be sent to the 
Secretary prior to the second Tuesday of each month. 

Before being enrolled each member-elect shall signify his acceptance 
to the Secretary, in writing, and shall pay to the Treasurer five dollars. 

Those who become members after the close of any annual exhibition 
shall pay for the remaining fraction of the Association year only one- 
half of the annual fee. 

The annual dues of members shall be five dollars, payable at the be- 
ginning of the Association year, the first Tuesday of April. The Treas- 
urer shall report to the Board of Directors the names of every annual 
member who is delinquent in the payment of dues, and said Board of 
Directors may thereupon, without notice, cause the name of such de- 
linquent to be stricken from the roll of members of the Association. 

Persons not residents of Indianapolis may become members of the 
Association. 

Members shall be entitled to free admission to all exhibitions and 
entertainments given by the Association during the year of their mem- 
bership. 

Sec. 3. Life members shall be elected in the same manner as annual 
members, and will be enrolled on payment to the Treasurer, at any one 
time, of one hundred dollars. 

Life members will be entitled for life to all the rights and privileges 
of membership. 

Sec. 4. Honorary members shall be elected in the same manner as 
other members, but shall be exempt from payment of dues. 

Honorary members shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges of 
membership, except those of voting and holding office. 


ARTICLE V. 


SecTION I. The business and prudential concerns of this Association 
shall be managed by a board of twenty-one members, divided into three 
classes, each consisting of seven members, elected to serve three years, 


so arranged that one class will go out of office each year. 
* * * * . * x 


*See note page 47. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


. 


The Board of Directors shall elect the officers of the Association from 
its own members, viz.: A President, three Vice-Presidents, a Record- 
ing Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall 
serve one year from the date of their election, or until their respective 
successors are elected and qualified, and shall perform the duties usually 
pertaining to their respective offices, and such other duties as may be 
ordered by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting on the first 
Tuesday of April. At this meeting annual reports shall be presented by 
the President, Recording Secretary and Treasurer, and Directors shall 
be elected by ballot, nominations being made from the floor. | 

Special meetings of the Association may be called by the President at 
the request, of five members of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Directors shall hold a meeting on the second 
Tuesday of April to elect officers and transact other business. 

At this meeting the Board shall elect a committee of three to arrange 
a scheme of work for the ensuing year. 

Other standing committees that may be needed may be elected at this 
meeting. . 

The Board shall hold monthly meetings on the second Tuesday of 
each month. Special meetings may be called as the exigencies of busi- 
ness may demand. 

At each monthly meeting the Treasurer shall submit a statement of 
receipts and expenditures for the past month. 


ARTICLE VII. 


In the event of resignation or death of any officer or Director of the 
Association, the Board of Directors shall have power to fill such va- 
cancy for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE SX. 


Twenty members of the Association and seven members of the Board 
of Directors, respectively, shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE X, 


These articles may be altered or amended at any annual or special 
meeting of the Association by a two-thirds vote of the members present, 
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provided that the proposed change shall be stated in the call for the 
meeting. 
Signers of Articles of Association as revised April 5, 1892: 


NATHANIEL A. Hype, 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, 
May Wricut SEwALL, 
Laura F. Hopces, 
Louisa A. WRIGHT, 
Eucenta B. McOvart, 
Jutta Harrison Moore, 
Mrs. RepeccA ADAMS, 
AMELIA B. MANsvurR, 
MartTHA E. LANDERS, 
Mary Exper BLACKLEDGE, 
‘Mrs. Appison ByBexr, 
Mary F. Love, 

Jessie ByBer, 

Martua N. McKay, 
CorNnELIA McKay, 

Mrs. J. W. Becx, 

Mrs. J. A. BrapsHAW, 
CrceL1a M. WULSIN, 


ELia N. STEVENS, 

EMMA WETZEL, 
ADELAIDE D, WILLIAMS, 
Mrs. JAs. R. CARNAHAN, 
Mrs. J. L. THompson, 
Mrs. Joun W. BrapsHaw, 
RACHEL SWAIN, 

Mrs. ANNA E. STANTON, 
Mrs. Wo. R. Brown, 

A Ice N. Woops, 

Mrs. W. A. Woops, 
RuTH FLETCHER, 

G. F. ApAMs, 

Mary E. ENGLE, 

Mrs. Appison C. Harris, 
Mrs. E. B. MARTINDALE, 
W.H. Tarszort; 

W. F. Taytor, 

E. C. TALBoTt. 


Marcaret L. RuNNELS, 


Notre.—The articles as adopted in 1892 have been changed in no vital 
respect, excepting in relation to the election, the obligation and the 
privileges of annual members, the rules governing which at date are as 
follows: 


Section 1. The membership of this Association shall comprise the 
following classes: 

First. Annual members. 
Second. Life members. 
Third. Honorary members. 

SECTION 2. Annual members may be elected at any regular meeting 
of the Board of Directors by a two-thirds vote of the Directors present. 

Candidates for membership may be proposed in writing by any mem- 
ber of the Association, the proposal being accompanied by an application 
signed by the candidate. 

The annual dues shall be ten dollars, payable in advance, each new 
member to pay to the Treasurer his first year’s dues before being regu- 
larly enrolled. Membership shall date from the first day of the month 
nearest the date of admission. 

The Treasurer shall report to the Board of Directors the name of 
every annual member who is delinquent in the payment of dues, and said 
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Board of Directors may thereupon, without notice, cause the name of 
such delinquent to be stricken from the roll of members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Persons not residents of Indianapolis may become members of the 
Association. 

Members and their immediate families shall be entitled to free ad- 
mission to all exhibitions and entertainments given by the Association 
during the year of their membership. 

Only members whose dues are paid in full shall be entitled to vote at 
any annual or other meeting of the Association. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS 
From Date oF ORGANIZATION TO DaTE (NovEMBER 20, 1906). 


PRESIDENTS. 


ALBERT FLETCHER, 1883 (resigned). 

NATHANIEL A. Hype, 1883 to 1893. 

May Wricut SEwaALt, 1893 to 1808. 

Hucu H. Hanna, 1808 (resigned November 10, 1903). 
Inpra C. Harris, 1904 2 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Mary SHARPE Moore, 1883 to 1888. 
Lauret Locke FLETCHER, 1883 to 1886. 
Mary SANDERS JUDAH, 1883 to 1886. 
Myta FLetcHer RITZINGER, 1886 to 1887. 
Laura FLetcHer Hopces, 1886 to 1893. 
May Wricut SEWwALL, 1887 to 1893. 
Louisa A. WRIGHT, 1889 to 1895. 
EstHer M. BrapsHAw, 1890 to 1801. 
AMELIA B. Mansur, 1804 to 1808. 
CuHar.es E. Corrin, 1894 to 1897. 
TuHeopore C. STEELE, 1896 ——. 
NATHANIEL A. Hype, 1897 to Igor. 
Laura FLetcuer Honces, 1898 to 1899. 
May Wricut SEwa.t, 1898 ——. 
LauRA FLETCHER HopcEs, 1902 ——. 


RECORDING SECRETARIES. 


May Wricut SEWALL, 1883 to 1887. 
Mary TAtsor Morrison, 1887 to 1893. 
Inpra C. Harris, 1893 to 1899. 

Laura FLetcHer Honces, 1899 to 1902. 
Evans WOOLLEN, 1902 to 1904. 

Mary ELper BLACKLEDGE, 1904 ——. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


H. B. PAvmer, 1883 to 1886. 
Mary Dean, 1886 to 1891. 
Mary Exper BLACKLEDGE, 1891 to 1893. 
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LauRA FLETCHER Hopces, 1893 to 1808. 
Mary Evper Brack Lenpcr, 1898 to 1904. 
EvaALInE M. HoiiipAy, 1904——. 


TREASURERS. 


ANNA DuNLop, 1883 to 1886. 

EstHEerR M. BrapsHAw, 1886 to 1880. 
Mya FLETCHER RITZINGER, 1889 to 1890. 
Mary B. Hussey, 1890 to 1894. 

Lirt1an Wricut DEAN, 1894 to 1808. 
AmpBrOoSE P. STANTON, 1898 ——. 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS. 


First: 1883. 


English’s Hotel Block, corner rooms, first floor, four hundred and 
fifty-three paintings. 

Miss Sue M. Ketcham, director. 

The first view was marked by a brilliant social entertainment, with 
banquet and toasts. 

One picture was purchased by subscription: “Running for an Anchor- 
age,” by Harry Chase; another, “The Anxious Mother,” by Percival 
DeLuce, was presented to the Association by the Girls’ Classical School. 


Seconp: 1885. 


Old Plymouth Church, second floor (now that portion of English’s 
Hotel at the corner of the first alley intersecting Meridian Street, north 
of Monument Place, west side). 

Seventy-one pictures by “Ye Hoosier Colony in Miinchen,” (Messrs. 
Theodore C. Steele and William Forsyth) including “The Boatman,” 
for which Mr. Steele received a medal from the Bavarian government. 
The catalogue was illustrated with etchings from originals in this ex- 
hibit by The Bohé Club (C. L. McDonald, T. C. Hibben, F. A. Hether- 
ington, William Forsyth and C. A. Nicolai). It is the most artistic and 
the only illustrated catalogue issued by the Art Association. 


Turirp: 1886. 


April 26th to May 17th, Masonic Hall. 

Wendell Stanton Howard, Director. 

One hundred and forty-one paintings, the majority brought from the 
New Orleans Exposition, including “The Duelists,” by E. Bayard; “The 
Sultan’s Favorite” and “The Kiss of the Siren,” by Gustave Wert- 
heimer; “Outward Bound,” by James E. Tyler; “The Master of the 
Way,” by Jaques Wagriz; “An Old Canal in Dordrecht,” by Frank M. 
Boggs. 

Three pictures were purchased: By subscription, “The Kiss of the 
Siren,” by Gustave Wertheimer. By money in the treasury, “Loch Lo- 
mond,” by Arthur Parton. By money made at the lunch counter, 


“Homeward,” by Margaret McDonald Pullman. 


FourtTH: 1887. 


April 18th to May 7th, Masonic Hall. 
Wendell Stanton Howard, Director. 
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One hundred and ninety paintings, including works of Ignatz Marcel 
Gaugengigl, Walter Shirlaw, Czesar Detti, Edwin Lord Weeks, Kruse- 
man Van Elten, Henrietta Ronner and William Hamilton Gibson. 


FirtH: 1888. 


May oth to 30th, old 33 South Meridian Street. 

The Board directed the exhibit, which was collected in New York by 
Miss Isabel R. Edgar. 

One hundred and thirty-three paintings, including works of J. Wells 
Champney, W. F. H. de Haas, William M. Chase, Irving R. Wiles, 
William Sartain, J. H. Doepp, J. A. Brown, H. Bolton Jones and F. S. 
Church. 

SIxTH: 18869. 


April 23d to May 13th, Masonic Hall. 

Isabel R. Edgar, Director. 

One hundred and ninety-two paintings. Two marked features of the 
exhibition were the large number of Indiana artists exhibiting, and the 
fine collection of water colors by Clara McChesney, K. H. Greatorex, 
Elliot Daengerfield, Rhoda H. Nicholls, F. K. M. Rehn, Fidelia Bridges 
and William Hamilton Gibson. 


SEVENTH: 1890. 


April 25th to May 17th, Masonic Hall. 

Isabel R. Edgar, Director. 

Three hundred and twelve paintings, including collections from the 
Palette Club of Chicago, and the Chicago Society of Artists. The Chi- 
cago Art Institute sent “The Beheading of John the Baptist,” by Charles 
Sprague Pearce; “Les Amateurs,” by Alexander Harrison; “Interior of 
St. Mark’s,” by David Neal; “A Sacristy in Arragon,” by William T. 
Dannat. 

EIGHTH: I8o9I. 


April 14th to May sth, The Propyleum. 

J. Harrison Mills, Director. 

Two hundred and thirty-three pictures by American artists, including 
“Evangeline,” by Samuel Richards, since purchased by the Detroit Art 
Association; “The Christian Martyr,’ by J. Carroll Beckwith; “The 
Sisters,” by T. C. Steele; “The Open Sea,” by Alexander Harrison; 
“Chrysanthemums,” by H. A. Granberry. 

Pictures purchased: “Christopher Sly,” by Chester Loomis. (It re- 
ceived the gold medal at the Mechanics’ Institute Exhibit, Boston, 
1890.) “A Little Devotee,” by Robert Reid, was presented to the Asso- 
ciation by Mrs. N. A. Hyde, Mrs. Myla F. Ritzinger and Messrs. 
Stoughton J. and A. M. Fletcher. 
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NINTH: 1892. 


April 12th to May 15th, The Propyleum. 

J. Harrison Mills, Director. 

Two hundred and eighty paintings, including works of the Moran 
family (Edward Leon, Annette, Thomas, Peter and Paul Nimmo). 
“The Mother,” by Alice D. Kellogg; “The Flight Into Egypt,” by Rob- 
ert Reid; “The Birth of Spring,” by Elihu Vedder; a collection by 
Walter Shirlaw, and another, including fifty-eight numbers, by R. V. V. 
and A. B. Sewell. 

The Association ordered the portrait of its President, Nathaniel 
Alden Hyde, to be painted by Mr. Theodore C. Steele. 

“In the Meadow,” by Harry R. Poore, was presented by the Dramatic 
Club. 

TENTH : 1893. 


April 11th to April 27th, The Propyleum. 

The Board directed the exhibit. 

One hundred and sixty-four paintings, including collections from the 
Art Institute and The Palette Club, of Chicago, the Cincinnati Art Club, 
thirty-four numbers by Indiana artists, works of William M. Chase, 
William R. Leigh, Edwin A. Bell, George Hitchcock and Julian Rix- 
Grolleron. 

Pictures purchased: “Ready for a Walk,” by Edward A. Bell, and 
“Autumn at Vernon,” by William Forsyth. 


ELEVENTH: 1894. 


May 14th to June 2d, The Propyleum. 

The Board directed the exhibit. 

Two hundred and six pictures, for the greater part from the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, the Society of American Artists and the Academy, New 
York, including works of J. G. Brown, C. C. Curran, E. E. Simmons, 
De Cost Smith and J. H. Twachtman. 

Several plastic sketches were shown, including the model of the statue 
of Gen. George Rogers Clark, by J. H. Mahoney, now erected at Monu- 
ment Place. 

TWELFTH : 1895. 


May 11th to 18th, 821-2 North Pennsylvania street. 

The Board directed the exhibit. 

Three hundred and nineteen paintings and curios. 

The exhibition consisted of studies by the late Samuel Richards and 
curios collected by him, covering one hundred and thirty-four numbers. 
In addition to these were shown fifty-six numbers—oils, water-colors 
and pastels—by August Franzen; forty-eight oils and water-colors by 
Childe Hassam, and eighty numbers by Western artists. 
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THIRTEENTH : 1896. 


May ist to 24th, The Propyleum. 

The Board directed the exhibit. 

Two hundred and eleven paintings from Chicago, Detroit, Indianapolis 
and New York. This was the first annual exhibition strongly Western. 


FOURTEENTH: 1897. 


March 5th to 19th, The Propyleum. 

The Board directed the exhibit. 

First annual exhibition by the Society of Western Artists. 

Two hundred and sixty-three numbers, consisting of oil and water- 
color paintings, pastels, sculptures, pottery, etc. 

Picture purchased (partly by subscription): “Hill and Hollow,” by 
L. H. Meakin. 

FIFTEENTH: 1808. 


March toth to April 3d, The Propyleum. 

The Board directed the exhibit. 

Second annual exhibition by the Society of Western Artists. 

One hundred and fifty-nine numbers, consisting of oil and water- 
color paintings, pastels, sculptures and pottery. 


SIXTEENTH: 1899. 


February 3d to 12th, The Propyleum. 

The Board directed the exhibit. 

Third annual exhibition by the Society of Western Artists. 

One hundred and eighty-six numbers, including paintings in oil and 
water-colors, sculptures and pottery. 


SEVENTEENTH : 1900. 


January 8th to 22d, The H. Lieber Galleries. 

The Board directed the exhibit. 

Fourth annual exhibition by the Society of Western Artists. 

One hundred and two numbers, including oils, water-colors and casts. 


EIGHTEENTH: IQOI. 


March 25th to April oth, The H. Lieber Galleries. 

The Board directed the exhibit. 

Fifth annual exhibition by the Society of Western Artists. 
One hundred and six numbers, limited to oils and: water-colors. 


“ 
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NINETEENTH: 1902. 


May 6th to 27th, John Herron Art Institute. 

The Board directed the exhibit. 

Sixth annual exhibition by the Society of Western Artists. 

One hundred and forty-six numbers. In the catalogue of this exhibi- 
tion the Art School was advertised. 


TWENTIETH: 1903. 


February roth to 24th, John Herron Art Institute. 
The Board directed the exhibit. 
Seventh annual exhibition by the Society of Western Artists. 
Two hundred and forty-nine numbers, including oils, water-colors, 
etchings and pottery. 
1904. 
Annual exhibit omitted. | 


TWENTY-FIRST: I905. 


February 7th to 26th, John Herron Art Institute. 

The Board directed the exhibit. 

The ninth annual exhibition by the Society of Western Artists. 

One hundred and eighty-one numbers, including oils, water-colors 
and rare photographs. 


MINOR EXHIBITS. 


In addition to Annual Exhibits, minor exhibits have been 
held at irregular intervals. Such exhibits were formerly held 
at private houses, and placed in charge of small committees. 
The records of the Association are restricted in respect to 
these, and in all probability some exhibits were held of 
which no account can be found. 

The list of minor exhibits, so far as their tabulation is 
permitted by the records, is given below. These exhibits 
usually have lasted from three days to a week, and when one 
date only is given it is that on which an exhibit opened, the 
duration of which can not be ascertained. 
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NovEMBER 18, 1884. 
Exhibit of Pottery, at the residence of Miss Mary Dean. 


JANUARY, 1885. 


Loan exhibit. 
MarcH 17, 1885. 


Exhibit of Pottery and Embroideries, at the residence of Mrs. May 


Wright Sewall. 
NovEMBER, 1885. 


Loan exhibit. 
APRIL 15, 1886. 


Exhibit of Etchings, loaned by Mr. Henry F. Sewall, of New York 
City, at the residence of Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 


NovEMBER 9, 1886. 
Exhibit of Studies and Paintings of Mr. T. C. Steele. 


JANUARY II, 1887. 


Exhibit of Embroideries and Laces, at the Bates House. 


Marcu 8, 1887. 
Exhibit of Original Designs and Rookwood Pottery, at the residence 
of Mrs. Laura Fletcher Hodges. 
NovEMBER 7, 1887. 


Exhibit of Etchings and Paintings, at (old) 241-2 East Washington 


street. 
DECEMBER 13, 1887. 


Exhibit of American Pottery, at (old) 24 1-2 East Washington street. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1888. 


Exhibit of English Pottery and Decorative Draperies, at the residence 
of Miss Mary Dean. Mrs. Laura Fletcher Hodges, Chairman of Com- 


mittee, in charge. 
DECEMBER II, 12, 13, 1888. 
Exhibit of Pottery and China, at the residence of Mrs. Myla Fletcher 


“ 


Ritzinger. 
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FEBRUARY 12, 13, 14, 1880. 


Exhibit of Etchings, at the residence of Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 


APRIL 9, 10, 11, 1880. 


Exhibit of Shawls and Artistic Embroideries, at the residence of 
Mrs. J. F. Pratt. 


DECEMBER 4, 5, 6, 1889. 
Exhibit of Pottery, at the residence of Mrs. John R. Hussey. 


FEBRUARY 12, 13, 14, 1890. 


Exhibit of Water Colors and Embroideries, at the residence of Mrs. 
Theodore P. Haughey. 


DECEMBER I0, II, 12, 1890. 


Exhibit of Pottery and Drawings, loaned by The Century Company, 
New York, at the residence of Miss Mary Dean. 


FEBRUARY II, 12, 13, 1891. 


Exhibit of Casts, Wood Carvings and Needlework, at the Propyleum. 


NovEMBER I, 1891. 
Exhibit of Casts at the Art School Rooms. Mr. C. E. Hollenbeck, 
Chairman of Committee, in charge. 
DeEcEMBER 8 TO 13, I8QI. 
Exhibit and Sale of Pottery, at the Propyleum. Mrs. Thomas C. Day, 
Chairman of the Committee, in charge. 
JANUARY 10, 20, 21, 1892. 
Exhibit of Architectural Drawings, at the Propyleum. Mr. Charles 
E. Coffin, Chairman of Committee, in charge. 
Marcu 8, 1802. 


Exhibit of Decorative Fabrics, at the Propyleum. Mrs. John L. 
Griffiths, Chairman of Committee, in charge. 
FEBRUARY 6 TO 11, 1893. 


Loan Exhibit of Artistic and Historic Objects. Mr. and Mrs. John 
C. Dean in charge. 
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DECEMBER 12, 1803. 


Exhibit of Pottery, at the residence of Mrs. Addison Bybee. Mrs. 
Laura Fletcher Hodges, Chairman of Committee, in charge. 


NovEMBER 13 TO 28, 1894. 


Exhibit of the Summer Work in Oils and Water-Colors of Messrs. 
T. C. Steele, William Forsyth, R. B. Gruelle and Otto Stark, at the 
Denison Hotel. 

DECEMBER II TO 206, 1894. 


Exhibit of Dutch Studies and Canvases by Anton Mauve, at the 
Denison Hotel. 
JANUARY 22, 1895. 


Exhibition of Paintings by L. H. Meakin, J. Ottis Adams, T. C. Steele, 
William G. Perkins and Otto Stark, at the Denison Hotel. 


MarcH 12 TO 27, 1895. 


Exhibit of Students’ Work from Indiana Art Schools. 


FEBRUARY 6 TO 14, 1897. 


Exhibit of “Recent Work of Home Artists,” at the Propyleum. Of 
conspicuous interest because showing the work of twenty-nine artists 
residing in Indianapolis—the largest number of local artists ever repre- 
sented here. 

JUNE IO AND II, 1897. 


Exhibit of Wood Carving and Decorated China from Purdue Univer- 
sity, at the Propyleum. Mrs. John L. Griffiths, Chairman of Commit- 
tee, in charge. 3 


JANUARY, 1898. 
Exhibit of “Recent Work of Home Artists.” Twenty-eight local 


artists displayed two hundred and twenty-six numbers, including oils, 
water colors, pastels, decorative designs and illuminated texts. 


During the years 1899, 1900 and 1901 minor exhibits 
were not undertaken by the Association, and during these 
years frequent exhibits at the H. Lieber Company’s galleries 
practically supplied this lack. During this time cramped 
quarters at the Propyleum restricted such effort, but since 
the opening of the Institute in March, 1902, there has been 
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much activity in the arrangement of exhibitions under ihe 
auspices of the Association and the direction of the board. 


MARCH 3 TO 22, 1902. 
Exhibit of six pictures from Arthur Tooth & Sons, New York. 


APRIL 4 TO 22, 1902. 
Exhibition of Paintings by Charles H. Woodbury, of Boston, Mass. 
There were thirty-four numbers. 
JuNE, 1902. 


Exhibit of work by the Association of American Illustrators. 


JUNE 3 TO 7, 1902. 
Exhibit of work in Painting and Drawing done by pupils of the Art 
School from date of its opening in January to date. 
OCTOBER 14, 1902. 


Exhibit of the work of Newspaper Illustrators, collected by the Press 
Agents’ League. 


NovEMRER I3 TO DECEMBER 3, 1902. 


Exhibition of Paintings done by A. E. Albright. Thirty numbers rep- 
resenting country children. 


DECEMBER, 1902. 


Exhibit of work of the Indiana Keramic Club. 


Marcu 6 TO 17, 1903. 


Exhibit of the work of members of the Photographic Club of the Art 
Association. Eleven photographic artists showed one hundred and fifty- 
three numbers. 


MARCH, 1903. 
Exhibit of the Snell Water-Colors. 


JUNE 2 TO 6, 1903. 


Exhibit of work done by pupils in the Art School. 
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SEPTEMBER 2I TO OCTOBER I2, 1903. 


Exhibit of Japanese Prints owned by Professor Bolton Brown, of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, and of pictures recently purchased by 
the Art Association. 


FEBRUARY 26 TO MarcH 6, 1904. 


Second annual exhibit of work by the Photographic Club. Nine ex- 
hibitors showed eighty-six numbers. 


Marcu 8 To 23, 1904. 


Exhibit of Water-Color Paintings of Hachiro Nakagawa, of Tokio, 
Japan. Fortysix numbers. This exhibit showed effect of European 
upon Japanese art. 

ApriL 8 To 26, 1904. 


Exhibit of Paintings and Illustrations by Howard Pyle. Twenty-eight 
numbers in colors, ninety-two in black and white. 


May, 1904. 
Exhibit of the year’s products of the Art School. 
JUNE 20 TO —, 1904. 
Exhibit of Albert Matzke. 
NovEMBER 18 TO 27, 1904. 


Exhibit of Photographic Club. Seventy-four numbers by six artists. 


DECEMBER 5 TO I0, I904. 


Exhibit of the work of members of the Indiana Keramic Society. 


MarcuH 8 AND Q, 1905. 


Exhibit of Fenollosa Collection of Japanese and Chinese Paintings. 


MARCH 2I TO 31, 1905. 


Exhibition of Japanese Prints illustrating the Fenollosa lectures. 


May 6 TO 23, 1905. 


Special exhibit of the work of the Water-Color Society of New York. 
One hundred and eight numbers, representing the work of forty-eight 
artists. Explanatory talks given by Messrs. Steele, Gruelle, Adams, 
Stark and Forsyth. 
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May 26 To JuNE 6, 1905. 


Annual exhibit of the work of the Art School, opened by a reception 
to the students. 


During the Association year 1905-6, owing to the confusion incident 
to destroying the old and erecting the new Museum, it was found incon- 
venient to arrange for exhibits, and none were held. 


LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


From 1883 to 1887, inclusive, programs were prepared by 
the Students’ Groups, although issued under the auspices of 
the Association. In 1887 the Students’ Groups were dis- 
solved, so far as formal organization is concerned, and the 
work of the groups was merged in the work of the general 
Association, under the auspices of which, since 1888, in- 
clusive, only general programs have been issued. But from 
time to time lectures on subjects pertaining to art have been 
given under the auspices of the Association. 


Marcu, 188s. 


A course of six lectures on “The Masterpieces of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael” was given by Dr. William T. Harris, at Old Plymouth Church. 


NovEMBER 7, 1890. 


“The Madonna in Art,” by Mrs. Eliza H. Schumacher, of Boston, 
Mass., at the residence of Rev. N. A. Hyde. 


NovEMBER 21, 1890. 
“Art Caricature,” by Mr. Thomas G. Nast, at English’s Opera House. 


JANUARY 14, I80I. 
“The Wit and Wisdom of the Crayon,” by W. M. R. French, at Old 
Plymouth Church. 
1892-1893. 
A series of twelve illustrated lectures on “Italian Painters,” by Mrs. 
Frances M. Haberly, in the Chapel of the First Baptist Church, 


1894. 


A course of three lectures by Mr. William M. R. French, at the 
Propyleum. 
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Marcu, 1896. 


A course of four lectures on ‘““Modern French Art and Artists,” by 
Miss Rose Kingsley, at the Propyleum. 


JANUARY 8, 1808. 


“The Art of the Pre-Raphaelites and the Italians of the Quatrocento,” 
by Professor Alfred Mansfield Brooks, at the Propyleum. 


May 25, 1900. 


Lecture by Professor Haley C. Ives, of the St. Louis Art Museum, by 
invitation of President Hanna. Subject: “Conditions of Success in the 
Establishment and Conduct of an Art Museum.” 


Marcu 18, 1902. 
“The Mission of Art,” by Lorada Taft, of Chicago, at Tomlinson Hall. 


DECEMBER, 1903—JANUARY, I904. 


A course of six lectures by Professor Alfred Mansfield Brooks, at the 
John Herron Art Institute, as follows: 


DECEMBER 4, 1903. 
“Engraving: Origin and Early Practice—Metal.” 


DECEMBER II, 1903. 


“Early Engraving North of the Alps—Wood and Metal.” 


DECEMBER 18, 1903. 


“Great Italian and German Engravers.” 


JANUARY 8, 1904. 


“Painter-Etchers of Holland and France.” 


JANUARY I5, 1904. 


“Mezzotint Engraving and Portraiture.” 


JANUARY 22, 1904. 


“English Engraving in the XVIII and XIX Centuries.” 
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The purpose of this course was to explain the theory of engraving as 
well as the history and practice of the art, as it has been directly re- 
lated to the art of painting, either influencing or influenced by that art; 
as associated with, or practiced by, Botticelli and Raphael among the 
Italians, Albert Durer and Holbein in Germany, Rembrandt and Rubens 
in the low countries, Van Dyck, Sir Joshua Rernols) Hogarth and 
Turner among the English. 


During the season of 1906, when the Art School had quar- 
ters in the Union Trust building, the following lectures were 
delivered before it under the auspices of the Art Association. 


MArcH 3, 1900. 


“Etruscan Art” (illustrated by lantern slides), by Professor Gordon 
J. Laing, of the University of Chicago. 


MArcH 19, 1900. 
“True Architecture,” by Louis H. Gibson. 


MARCH 24, 1906. 
“Stratford on Avon,” by George F. Porter (illustrated by etchings 
and photographs). 
MARCH 31, 1906. 
“The Influence of Material on Design” (illustrated by lantern slides), 
by Brandt Steele. 
APRIL 7, 1906. 


“Newspaper Cartoons” (illustrated by rapid sketch drawings), by 
Frank Bowers, of the Indianapolis News. 


APRIL 14, 1906. 


“The Sculptor’s Art” (illustrated by modeling a skeleton in clay), by 
Rudolph Schwartz. 
APRIL 21, 1900. 


“The Influence of Ruskin,’ by Rev. Frank C. S. Wicks. 


Aprit 28, 1906. 


“The International Juries of the St. Louis Exposition,” by Theodore 
C. Steele. 
May 12, 1900. 
“Greek Art” (illustrated by lantern slides), by Professor Demarcus 
C. Brown, of Butler College. 
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THE ART COLLECTION. 


The Art Association possesses a collection of works of 
art, fully set out in a special catalogue, numbering about one 
hundred and ten, accumulated through purchase and by gift. 
It is made up in a large measure of paintings in oil and water- 
color by living Americans, including a representation of the 
works of Indiana artists. There are, however, works by 
painters of Germany, France, Japan, Norway, Belgium, Italy 
and Sweden, and some prints and engravings are also owned 
by the Association. In 1904 advantage was taken of the op- 
portunity to purchase from the St. Louis exposition three 
paintings from the foreign Fine Arts Sections, one from the 
Belgian, and two from the Swedish. 

The Niblack collection of 114 Chinese robes and em- 
broideries was recently added to the Association’s store of art 
treasures, a number of the members of the Association and 
their friends having contributed the sum of money needed 
in addition to the Association’s appropriation for its pur- 
chase. 

The Association will gladly accept as gifts, works of art 
of conspicuous merit, and art books for its library. It will 
continue, as its means will permit, to make acquisitions by 
purchase, and a part of its funds will be used in the acquire- 
ment of desirable works from current exhibitions as they are 
held from time to time. 

When the Herron bequest was received, an art purchas- 
ing fund was created which has since been augmented by be- 
quests from the estates of the late Julius F. Pratt and Daniel 
P. Erwin. 

The following persons and organizations may also be 
named as having generously aided in building up the collec- 
tion to its present proportion : 
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THE ASSOCIATION’S AIMS AND NEEDS. 


The Art Association proposes to increase its permanent art 
collection, to hold frequent exhibitions of the productions 
of contemporary American and foreign artists, to develop 
an art library, to add to the facilities for teaching in the art 
school in order to keep abreast of the most advanced meth- 
ods of instruction, to give lectures, receptions, and enter- 
tainments of an artistic character, and in every way possible 
to encourage the study and love of art among the people. 

The funds left in the hands of the Association after the 
investment in the buildings and grounds, as is made appar- 
ent by an examination of its financial report, are insufficient 
to accomplish these purposes. It is necessary, therefore, to 
enlist the earnest co-operation, sympathetically and finan- 
cially of all public-spirited citizens. The Association invites 
donations from all sources, but it is especially desirous that 
its membership shall be largely increased and that it may 
count upon steady periodical revenue from annual dues. 
The membership is divided into two classes: Life, which 
may be secured on payment of one hundred dollars; annual, 
the dues for which are ten dollars. Members are entitled to: 

(1) To participation by voice and vote in all meetings of 
the Association and in the election of the Directors; 

(2) To admission for himself or herself and his or her 
immediate family to exhibitions, entertainments, etc., given 
under the auspices of the Association. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
GENERAL, 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the Art Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis, Indiana, a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of Indiana, 
the sum of dollars. 

(Bequests also may be made of works of art or 
other property.) 


SPECIAL. 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the Art Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis, Indiana, a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of Indiana, 

dollars, and I 
direct that said sum shall be invested by said cor- 
poration and the income thereof used for (here 
should follow the general purpose for which the 
money is to be used; as, “for the purchase of pic- 
tures,” or “for the purchase of works of art, which 
shall bear my name,” etc.) 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1906: 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Adams, Mr. J. Ottis 

Bowles, Mr. Joseph M. 

Chase, Mr. William M. 

Cox, Mr. Jacob f 

Edgar, Miss Isabel R. 

Forsyth, Mr. William 

Gruelle, Mr. Richard B. 
Harrison, Mrs. Caroline Scott f 


Harris, Mr. William T. 
Ives, Mr. Halsey C. 
Mahoney, Mr. J. H. 
Stark, Mr. Otto 
Steele, Mr. Theodore C. 
Wallace, Mrs. Susan Elston 
Wallace, General Lew f 

t Deceased 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Adams, Mrs. Bert B. 

Bybee, Mrs. Addison 

Dean, Mrs. John C. 

Hanna, Mr. Hugh H. 

Hume, Mr. George E. 
Haueisen, Miss Clara 
Haueisen, Mrs. Julia Fletcher. 
Hodges, Mrs. Edward F. 
Lieber, Mr. Carl H. 


ANNUAL 


Adams, Mrs. George F. 
Allen, Miss Fredonia 
Alexander, Miss Georgia 
Allison, Mr. W. D. 
Anderson, Mrs. A. B. 
Applegate, Mr. W. A. 
Atkins, Mrs. E. C. 
Ayres, Mrs. L. S. 
Ayres, Mr. Fred M. 
Bates, Mrs. Charlotte C. 
Bosson, Mr. William 
Bosson, Mrs. William 
Baker, Mr. William L. 
Barnes, Mr. A. A. 

Ball, Mr. Frank C. 


Malott, Mr. Volney T. 

Mansur, Mr. Charles W. 
McKay, Mrs. Martha Nicholson 
Nicholson, Miss Mary 

Roberts, Mr. James E. 

Nordyke, Mr. Addison H. 
Sewall, Mrs. May Wright 
Stanton, Mr. Ambrose P. 

Steele, Mrs. Helen McKay 


MEMBERS. 


Ball, Mrs. Frank C. 
Bates, Mrs. Hervey, Jr. 
Bates, Mr. W. O. 
Baxter, Mr. Rex M. 
Beveridge, Mr. H. L. 
Bennett, Mrs. W. H. 
Blackledge, Mrs. Frank H. 
Bohn, Mr. Arthur 
Boyd, Mr. L. C. 
Boyd, Mrs. L. C. 
Bobbs, Mr. William C. 
Bowers, Mr. Frank 
Bobbs, Mrs. John A. 
Brandt, Mr.* Henry 
Brandt, Mr. Louis C. 
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Brush, Mr. John T. 
Brush, Mrs. John T. 
Bradshaw, Mrs. Ada 
Brayton, Mrs. A. W. 
Brown, Rev. Lewis 
Browning, Miss Eliza Gordon 
Brooks, Mr. Charles E. 
Buchanan, Mrs. C. J. 
Burckhardt, Dr. Louis 
Burdsal, Mrs. A. 

Burford, Mrs. William B. 
Calvert, Mr. George C. 
Carey, Mrs. John N. 
Churchman, Mrs. Henry C. 
Chislett, Mr. John 
Chislett, Mrs. F. W. 
Christian, Dr. Wilmer 
Claypool, Mrs. Jefferson H. 
Clippenger, Miss Jessie L. 
Clevenger, Dr. William F. 
Coburn, Mr. Henry 
Coburn, Mrs. H. P. 

Coffin, Mr. Charles E. 
Coffin, Mr. R. M. 

Cole, Dr. A. M. 

Cole, Mrs. A. M. 
Coleman, Mr. W. H. 
Collins, Mr. A. N. 
Comstock, Mr. Charles H. 
Culmer, Mrs. J. C. 
Cummings, Mr. Lawrence B. 
Cummings, Mrs. Lawrence B. 
Cuthbertson, Mrs. Alice 
Day, Miss Margaret McC. 
Daniels, Mrs. Edward 
Daggett, Mr. Robert F., Jr. 
Dalrymple, Mr. J. M. 
Darlington, Mr. Frank G. 
Darlington, Mrs. Frank G. 
Daily, Mr. Sidney F. 
Dean, Mr. John C. 
DeFrees, Mrs. Lydia E. 
Denman, Mr. J. H. C. 
Dickson, Mr. Fred C. 
Dickson, Mrs. Fred C. 


Dissette, Mrs. Edward 
Dissette, Mr. James I. 
Donnan, Mrs. May W. 
Dougherty, Mrs. Hugh 
Dye, Mr. John T. 

Dye, Mrs. John T. 

Dye, Miss Mary A. 
Eastman, Mr. W. H. 
Eitel, Mr. Henry 

Eitel, Mrs. Henry 
English, Mr. William E. 
English, Mrs. William E. 
Fairbanks, Mrs. Charles W. 
Fahnley, Mr. Frederick 
Fauvre, Mr. Frank M. 
Fay, Mrs. Henry H. 
Fesler, Mr. J. W. 

Fish, Mr. W. S. 

Fletcher, Mr: S. J. 
Fletcher, Mr. Jesse 
Forrest, Prof. J. D. 

Fox, Mrs. William Henry 
Frenzel, Mr. John P. 
Friedley, Mr. H. H. 
Friedley, Mrs. H. H. 
Fraser, Miss Anne 

Gay, Mr. George A. 
Gaston, Mrs. Martha A. 
Geddes, Mrs. Robert 
Graydon, Miss Jane 
Gray, Mr. Pierre 

Grant, Bishop Abraham 
Gregory, Mrs. F. A. 
Griffin, Mr. George G. 
Grover, Mrs. A. B. 
Greer, Mr. S. R. 
Hackedorn, Mr. W. E. 
Harrison, Mrs. Benjamin 
Harris, Mr. Addison C. 
Harris, Mrs. Addison C. 
Hamilton, Miss Margaret E. 
Hanna, Mrs. H. H. 
Hayward, Mr. W. E. 
Haugh, Mr. J. Guy 
Hammond, Mr. William W. 
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Hall, Mr. A. B. 
Helwig, Mrs. Mary S. 
Herman, Mr. B. H. 
Hendricks, Mr. Allan 


Hendrickson, Mr. Edwin A. 


Henry, Mr. Charles L. 
Herriott, Mr. W. M. 
Hibben, Mr. Thomas E. 
Hitt, Mr. George C. 
Holloway, Mr. Charles E. 


Holloway, Mrs. Charles E. 


Holliday, Mr. John H., 
Holliday, Mrs. John H. 
Holliday, Mr. J. S. 
Hollweg, Mr. Louis 
Howland, Mr. Louis 
Howe, Mrs. Mary A. 
Holstein, Mrs. Charles L. 
Hodges, Dr. Edward F. 
Hume, Mrs. Mary E. 
Hume, Mr. George E. 
Hunter, Mr. William G. 
Hussey, Mrs. J. R. 
Hubbard, Mr. Kin 
Huder, Mrs. Henry J. 
Izor, Miss Estelle M. 
Jillson, Mrs. Wm. M. 
Judah, Mrs. John M. 
Kahn, Mrs. Henry 
Kautz, Mr. F. R. 
Kendall, Mr. Calvin N. 
Kenyon, Mrs. C. A. 
Kessler, Mr. Walter 
Kinsey, Mrs. Oliver P. 
Kiser, Mr. Sol S. 
Knippenberg, Miss Mary 
Knowlton, Miss Lovina 
Kohlman, Mr. A. R. 
Kothe, Mr. Henry 
Kregelo, Mrs. Laura J. 
Kurtz, Mr. William E. 
Lambeth, Mr. E. A. 
Landon, Mr. Hugh McK. 


Landon, Mrs. Hugh McK. 


Lemcke, Mr. J. A. 


Lewis, Mr. Frank N. 
Lewis, Mr. Charles S. 
Lewis, Mrs. Charles S. 
Lewis, Miss Constance 
Lewis, Mr. John 
Lemmen, Miss Emma 
Lilly, Mrs. Eli 

Lilly, Mr. James E. 
Lilly, Mr. Josiah K. 
Lilly, Mrs. Josiah K. 
Lieber, Mrs. Carl H. 
Lieber, Mr. Hermann 
Lieber, Mr. Otto R. 
Lieber, Mr. Albert 
Lieber, Mrs. Albert 
Lieber, Mr. Robert 
Lockard, Mrs. C. B. 
Long, Mrs. H. C. 

Love, Miss Nannie C. 
Lyman, Mr. Bement 
Marquis, Mr. E. K. 
Marsh, Mr. Harry B. 
Mayo, Mrs. Abby R. 
MacGilvray, Miss Olive R. 
Mayer, Mr. Ferd C. 
Mayer, Mrs. Ferd C. 
Malott, Mrs. Volney T. 
Mansur, Mrs. Amelia B. 
Martindale, Miss Emma 
Martindale, Mr. Lynn B. 
Matson, Mr. Frederick E. 
McCarty, Miss Frances J. 
McCrea, Mr. R. H. 


McCormick, Mr. Alexander A. 
McDonald, Mrs. Josephine F. 


McGowan, Mr. Hugh J. 
McGowan, Mrs. Hugh J. 
McGowan, Miss Marjorie 
McGowan, Miss Louise 
McGowan, Miss Frances 
McGowan, Miss Isabel 
McKenzie, Miss Anna 
McCullough, Mr. J. E. 
McElhennen; ‘Mrs. Isabella 
McCullough, Dr. C. B. 


McKee, Mr. Edward L. 
Meier, Mrs. Geo. Phillip 
Merrill, Mr. Charles W. 
Metzger, Mr. Albert E. 
Metzger, Mr. Jacob 
Miller, Mr. W. H. H. 
Milligan, Mrs. Harry J. 
Milliken, Mr. Walter L. 
Milliken, Mrs. Walter L. 
Moore, Mr. M. R. 
Moore, Mrs. M. R. 
Moore, Mr. Thomas J. 
Mothershead, Mr. M. A. 
Mueller, Mr. J. G. 
Munk, Mr. Herman 
New, Mrs. John C. 
Niblack, Miss Eliza M. 
Nicholson, Mr. Meredith 
Oliver, Dr. John H. 
Oliver, Mrs. John H. 
Ogle, Mrs. E. McK. 
Page, Dr. L. F. 

Parry, Mr. D. M. 
Parry, Mrs. D. M. 
Palmer, Mrs. Henry 
Parrott, Mrs. Burton E. 
Parker, Mrs. Alice E. 
Pantzer, Dr. H. O. 
Perrin, Mr. John 

Petry, Mr. Ambrose 
Pierce, Mr. Henry D. 
Pierce, Mrs. Henry D. 
Porter, Mrs. George T. 
Raymond, Mrs. P. B. 
Reed, Mrs. Frank M. 
Richards, Mr. W. J. 
Richards, Mrs. W. J. 
Rittenhouse, Mrs. L. G. 
Richardson, Mr. L. G. 
Richardson, Mrs. L. G. 
Rudisell, Miss Margaret 
Sayles, Mrs. Charles F. 
Sargent, Rev. C. S. 
Schmidt, Mr. J. W. 
Schneider, Mr. Karl 
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Schnull, Mr. Gustav A. 
Schnull, Mrs. Gustav A. 
Schmuck, Mr. Adolph 

Selleck, Miss Rhoda E. 


Seegmiller, Miss Wilhelmina 


Severin, Mrs. Augusta 
Seeds, Mr. Russell M. 
Sharpe, Miss Julia G. 
Sheerin, Mrs. S. P. 
Sharpe, Mr. J. K. 
Sharpe, Mrs. J. K. 
Shaw, Mr. John M. 
Smith, Mr. Alonzo Green 
Smith, Mr. Delavan 
Smith, Mrs. James P. 
Smith, Mr. Louis F. 
Smith, Mrs. Richard 
Spann, Mr. Thomas H. 
Stanton, Mrs. A. P. 
Steele, Mr. T. C. 
Sterne, Dr. Albert E. 
Starr, Mrs. Mary E. 
Stevenson, Mr. W. E. 
Stewart, Mrs. John H. 
Stewart, Mrs. Martha A. 
Stark, Mr. Otto 
Stempfel, Mr. Theodore 
Stanton, Mr. Howard M. 
Stanton, Mrs. Howard M. 
Stanley, Mr. Clarence 
Stanley, Mrs. Clarence 
Steele, Mr. Brandt 
Stoddard, Mrs. B. W. 
Stanley, Rev. James D. 
Sullivan, Mrs. George R. 
Swain, Mr. D. F. 
Tanner, Mrs. George G. 
Talbot, Mrs. Ona B. 
Talbott, Mr. Henry M. 
Taggart, Mr. Thomas 
Taggart, Mrs. Thomas 
Taylor, Mrs. James H. 
Tarkington, Mrs. Booth 
Taylor, Mr. Edward 
Taylor, Mrs. Edward A. 
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x 


Thorsch, Mr. Hugo 

Tice, Miss Tempe 

Todd, Mr. Isaac Newton 
Tripp, Mr. E. H. 

Tripp, Mrs. E. H. 

Tuttle, Mr. Herman C. 
Van Camp, Mrs. Cortland 
Van Hoff, Mrs. H. L. 

~ Vonnegut, Mr. C., Jr. 
Vonnegut, Mrs. C., Jr. 
Vonnegut, Mr. Franklin 
Vonnegut, Mr. Bernard 
Wasson, Mrs. Hiram P. 
Walk, Miss Julia E. 
Wales, Miss Amy 
Wallace, Mr. Henry L. 
Warrum, Mr. Henry K. 
Wallick, Mr. John F. 
Weisenburger, Mrs. Lewis 
Westfall, Mrs. Samuel 
Whittemore, John R. 


Wilson, Mrs. Medford B. 
Williams, Mr. Charles R. 
Williams, Mr. John G. 
Williams, Mrs. John G. 
Wilson, Mrs. Charles A. 
Wicks, Mr. Frank S. C. 
Wiley, Mr. Fred H. 
Winter, Mrs. Ferdinand 
Wiles, Mr. Ernst M. 
Wilkinson, Mr. A. A. 
Wishard, Mrs. W. N. 
Woollen, Mr. Evans 
Woollen, Dr. G. V. 
Wocher, Mr. John 
Woodbury, Mrs. Herbert E. 
Wright, Mr. John C. 
Wright, Mrs. John C. 
Wulsin, Mrs. Clarence 
Wulschner, Mrs. Flora 
Yerkes, Miss Mary Helen 
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